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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


N Tuesday last the seventh Parliament of the present 
reign was opened with at least a portion of the 
wonted ceremonial. Metropolitan sight-seers were not 
gratified with the spectacle of the tawdry old gilt coach 


wending its lumbering way down Parliament-street ; her | 


Majesty, instead of putting on her robes, only threw them 
over her shoulders ; and the Royal Speech was not spoken 
by, but merely in the presence of, the Sovereign, No one 
would think of treating these deviations from established 
form with other than loyal respect ; but at the same time 
we cannot help regretting that the Queen did not at the 
end of five years’ seclusion find herself able to appear before 
her subjects in the manner to which they- were formerly 
accustomed, to perform the duties of her station in their 
full extent. In an old and venerable monarchy like ours, 
the traditions of established custom are not to be lightly 
disregarded, and the gratification of her people at seeing 
their Queen once more amongst them would have been 
materially increased by a franker and less apparently 
reluctant acceptance of the necessity of taking part in a 
great constitutional pageant. We do not, however, desire 
to dwell upon this aspect of the subject ; we prefer to hope 
that her Majesty’s gracious condescension in opening 
Parliament is only the first step towards the complete 
resumption of her position as the head of English society. 
She may depend upon the affectionate support of any class 
of her subjects ; and although the effort may be painful, it 
will be amply repaid by the pleasute which it will 
afford and the gratitude it will inspire. The cordial 
greetings which met her Majesty throughout her progress 
on Tuesday last must have convinced her how high a place 
she holds in the affection of the nation; and we trust that 
she will respond to these manifestations of feeling by 
affording her subjects more frequent and more ample 
Opportunities than they have lately enjoyed of expressing 
their attachment to her person and their respect for her 
position as head of the State. 


The resignation of Sir Charles Wood will be received 
with almost unbounded satisfaction by all wlio are’ inte- 
rested in the welfare and prosperity of India. Although 
we do not concur in many of the censures which have been 
passed upon his administration of that country, and although 
we are far from undervaluing the abilities of the late 
Secretary of State, we are quite aware that he had contrived 
to render himse]f unpopular with almost every class with 
whom his official duties brought him in contact. It would 


be ungenerous to enter, at the present moment, into any | 
criticism of his merits as a statesman. A long life spent in | mi : incidentally 
the laborious service of his country entitles him at least to | Jamaica, and the Reform Bill’ were, indeed; inciden 














forbearance, when his career has been suddenly cut short by 
an accident we must all regret.. It is of more import- 
ance to consider the effect of his retirement upon the 
strength of the Government. On the principle that new 
brooms sweep clean, the accession of Earl de Grey and 
Ripon to the office of Secretary of State for India will be 
received with toleration if not with any very decided 
approval, The noble Earl is earnest and laborious, but he 
has yet to prove his possession of the grasp of mind and the 
firmness of purpose requisite for the government of 150 
millions of people. For many reasons it would have been 
desirable that the Indian Minister should have had’a seat 
jn the House of Commons; but some allowance must be 
made for Earl Russell’s heroic conquest of his aristocratic 
prejudices made in the elevation of Mr. Goschen. The 
Premier could hardly be expected to disregard the claims 
of his Whig connection twice within a month. In Mr, 
Stansfeld, the new Indian Secretary will have a valuable 
subordinate, and all Liberals will gladly see the member for 
Halifax not only restored to political official life, but placed 
in a position where his talents may be far more serviceable 
to the country than in checking the details of admiraity 
expenditure. The elevation of the Marquis of Hartington 
to the head of the war department is open to some obvious 
criticism. But upon the whole we are disposed to think 
that it is as good a one as could have been-made. Noone who 
has been present while the noble Marquis was conducting 
the army estimates through committee of supply can doubt 
that he is a thoroughly hard working and intelligent official. 
His knowledge of military details is extensive, while his 
personal character and social position will enable him to 
withstand that pressure from the Horse Guards and those 
other influences with which Earl de Grey and Ripon was 
notoriously unable to contend. There is little call or room 
for the display of statesmanship in the post which he now fills, 
and so long as the relations between the Secretary of State 
for War and the General Commanding-in-Chief, as repre- 
sentative of the Crown, continue in their present unsatis- 
factory and anomalous condition, we do not know any one 
likely to make a better Minister of War than a clear-headed; 
vigorous, and self-confident heir-apparent of one of the great 
Revolution families. The Vice-Presidency of the Board of 
Trade has afforded an opening for Mr. Monsell, but as he 
will have little or nothing to do in that capacity, it is scarcely 
worth while to discuss. his capacity for doing it. His 
appointment is probably intended as a sop to the Irish 
members. . — 


The debate on the Address may be discussed in very few 
words. The discussion in both Houses was practically con- 
fined to but one subject—the Cattle Plague. Ireland, 
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alluded to in the House of Lords; but the casual mention 
which was made of these important topics only served to 
render more apparent the extraordinary attention bestowed 
upon the rinderpest. It is clear that the Government will 
have to sustain more than one severe attack for what 
seems to noble lords and country gentlemen their serious 
shortcomings in dealing with this visitation. They will 
have little support from the peers or the agricultural 
representatives on their side; for a sense of ‘ personal 
calamity evidently overrides party attachment. We do not, 
of course, suppose that their hold of office will be directly 
shaken by the angry debates to which we may look forward 
on this subject. But, on the other hand, it would not be 
safe to overlook the tendency of such discussions to sow the 
seeds of disaffection amongst the Whig landed gentry. It 
is impossible from anything which has hitherto occurred to 
forecast the probable course of the Conservative party on 
any of the more exciting questions now open. The Earl 
of Derby was more than usually vigorous and vivacious in 
his attacks upon the Premier. But he displayed more than 
usual prudence in abstaining from committing himself or 
his party to any definite policy. He left it open to himself 
and to them to take any course they choose in reference to 
Jamaica, to Ireland, or to the Reform Bill. The only thing 
he made manifest was a very real and genuine desire to 
make each topic as far as possible a weapon of offence 
against the Government. Whether the Conservatives may 
be able to wound, we know not; but it is evident that they 
are quite willing to strike. 


Count von Bismarck has taken another and a daring step 
towards the total suppression of Constitutional institutions 
in Prussia. It need hardly be said that perfect freedom of 
speech on the part of the members is essential to the useful 
existence of anything in the shape of a Parliament. Without 
this, it is nothing, and can do nothing. So sensible of this 
obvious truth were the framers of the Prussian Constitution 
that they inserted in it the following article :—‘“ The 
members of both Houses of Parliament cannot be held 
responsible for their votes. For the opinions expressed by 
them they can be held responsible only by the House whose 
members they are, and under the bye-laws enacted by the 
same.” This article is as explicit as anything can be ; and 
the way in which it has been overridden shows the value of 
paper Constitutions which are not guaranteed by the 
courage and resolute determination of the people. In the 
course of the debates of last session, two Deputies of the 
Lower House, Messrs. Twesten and Frenzel, made speeches 
which Count Bismarck chose to consider seditious. Accord- 
ingly, charges were preferred against them, both in the 
lower Courts and in the Court of Appeal ; but these tribunals 
at once rejected the charge in deference to the article of the 
Constitution which we have cited. The Supreme Court was, 
however, more pliable. By a majority, which is variously 
stated, they determined that although “ opinions” may be 
uttered with impunity, misdemeanours committed in Parlia- 
mentary speeches are crimes, and as such are liable to 
punishment by the ordinary tribunals. It would be a waste 
of words to point out the miserable sophistry of this 
decision, or the fatal blow which it strikes at Parliamentary 
independence. The Chamber of Deputies are, of course, 
highly incensed, and the people out of doors grumble in 
somewhat louder tones than they did before. But there is 
not the slightest reason to suppose that it will excite any 
more real or active resistance than have the previous aggres- 
sions on the part of Herr von Bismarck. Indeed, well- 
informed persons in Berlin are already speculating on the 
probability of the Government proroguing the Parliament 
at a very early day, and ruling ostensibly, as they have long 
done in reality, by virtue solely of the Royal prerogative, 


if the Prussian Deputies had one spark of spirit, they 


might at least anticipate the event. If they can do nothing, 
their best course would be to refuse any countenance to a 
sham. The country might perhaps be roused to healthy 
indignation if its representatives were to decline holding 
any longer a trust which they cannot fulfil, and were to 
leave King William to stand before his subjects and the 
world as the absolute monarch which in fact he is. 


The Emperor and Empress of Austria have once more 
arrived in Pesth, and have been exceedingly well received by 
the people. The Committee of the Hungarian Diet are 


-at length busily at work in preparing the Address in answer 


to the Speech from the Throne, and confident expectations 


are expressed that, in words at least, it will be moderate and | 








conciliatory. But there are no indications of any real 
rapprochement, so far as substantial views are concerned, 
between the Hungarian and the Austrian statesmen, 
Indeed, the chances of such an agreement have been lately 
increased rather than diminished, by the coalition between 
Deak and the advanced liberal party. It is possible that 
the demands of the latter may be somewhat curtailed b 
this step ; but, on the other hand, its effect will probably be 
to compel Deak to maintain the propositions which he has 
already made, and which seem to offer insuperable obstacles 
to any accommodation with the Emperor Francis Joseph. 
Although it would be rash to prophecy that no arrangement 
will be come to, it may safely be said that nothing has yet 
occurred to remove the obvious difficulties which stand in 
the way. 

The draft of the Address from the French Senate in 
answer to the Imperial Speech refers in very firm and decided 
language to the question of Mexico. In this document— 
which is official, or at any rate inspired—the United States 
are reminded that France is accustomed to move only at 
her own time; that haughty and menacing language will 
not decide her to withdraw, although she nevertheless wishes 
to cement the ancient friendship between herself and the 
United States. Taking this language in connection with 
the recent increase of the French troops in Mexico, it is 
clear that the Emperor intends to hold his ground, at least 
for the present. While he maintains this firm and resolute 
attitude, the Cabinet of Washington will probably do their 
best to avoid a collision, but public opinion may at any 
moment overpower them ; and the recent capture of Bagdad 
by filibustering soldiers of the United States army shows 
us how delicate and dangerous is the present situation, 


An open rupture between Mr. Johnson and the Radical 
party in Congress is rapidly approaching. The latter are 
determined to carry out their extreme views without 
reference to the welfare, the consolidation, or the tran- 
quillity of the country, and the President is equally 
resolved that these paramount objects shall not be sacrificed 
to the triumph of a host of unreasonable and hot-headed 
fanatics. A bill for establishing unrestricted negro suffrage 
in the district of Columbia has already passed the Lower 
House, and it is expected that it will receive the sanction 
of the Senate in a few days. It is avowedly intended as 
the first of a series of measures for the complete subjection 
of the South; and it is based upon a policy wholly incon- 
sistent with that which the President has hitherto adopted 
towards the late Confederate States. The President is 
expected to meet the emergency in a manner beseeming his 
position and character. It is understood that he will veto 
the bill, first because it gives the unrestricted right of 
suffrage, and secondly, because it is passed in direct 
opposition to the almost unanimous wish of the citizens of 
the district. If he should take this course, he will no doubt 
come in for a good deal of noisy denunciation. But-we have 
not the slightest doubt that he will receive the hearty 
support of the people, who have long since got rid of the 
angry and vindictive feelings by which Mr. Thaddeus Stevens 
and his friends are still so mischievously and so persistently 
actuated. Indeed, the latter are already betraying their 
fears of ultimate defeat by trying to pass a bill providing 
that where any class of persons is excluded from the 
suffrage on account of race, it shall also be excluded from 
the basis of representation. The financial embarrassments 
of the President are more serious than his political 
difficulties. Congress is embarking on a course of reckless 
expenditure, which he does not venture to oppose for fear 
of offending those whose selfish interests it is meant to 
serve. The people are paying heavy protective duties, while 
the Government receives a revenue far from adequate to its 
wants, "and the Secretary for the Treasury is at present 
unable to carry out his plan for funding the floating debt, 
and by this means restoring the currency to a healthy 
condition. Under these circumstances a clear-headed stabes- 
man like Mr. Johnson must feel himself bound over, r 
very heavy penalties, to keep the peace—if possibl 
towards France and every other Power. 
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THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


Mr. Mavnice has seasonably reminded the public that 
is the 601st year of the existence of the House of Com 
It is striking enough that the commencement of its 8¢ enth 
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century should be the epoch at which we are all looking for a 
change in its constitution which shall render it, more truly than 
it ever has been, the representative of the Commons. But it 
is also curious that so remarkable an epoch should have been 
first signalized by questions of personal attire. Mr. Bright 
seized the earliest moment to protest against the grievance of 
English gentlemen being unable to dine with their elected chief 
except in the costume of those who attend the Sovereign’s 
Court. Her Majesty has given point to the remarks of the 
Quaker member for Birmingham by herself refusing to wear the 
customary robes on the occasion of resuming her royal functions. 
Two reasons have been publicly assigned for this course, neither 
of which is consistent with facts. It has been stated that her 
health was such that she was unable to bear the weight. But 
as she is able to make the journey from Balmoral to Windsor 
without stopping, there is, happily, no such cause for refusing 
to wear the trappings of monarchy during the quarter of an 
hour when the Sovereign meets her Parliament. The other 
reason is that she could not bear the thought of wearing robes 
implying that state from which, as the Times observes, her 
heart is severed. But then the robes were present, and she 
sat upon them, and the purple mantle and diamond-sprinkled 
widow’s cap demanded a much greater amount of reflection 
than would have been necessary in the adoption of the 
ancient and formal attire. We must conceive then that her 
Majesty has only taken this opportunity of inaugurating a 
simple taste in the matter of even Court costume, and that, 
having opened Parliament in the attire of an English lady, 
she will not refuse to receive Mr. Bright even on a state 
occasion in the attire of an English gentleman. It is perhaps 
the natural influence of the feelings of the age. Mr. Kingsley 
long ago remarked, in one of his charming miscellaneous 
papers, that the men of our generation had come to adopt 
almost implicitly the sober and staid black dress of the 
Puritans, discarding the velvets and silks and ribands and 
slashed hose and embroidered doublets of the Cavaliers and 
their successors, and that they had gained in true dignity by 
the change. And the marked conduct of the Sovereign gives 
a royal sanction and recognition to the principle which the 
public had already, in all places but the Court, instinctively 
adopted. 

Of the Royal Speech there is as little to be said as of all 
speeches. Critics who ape Cobbett will doubtless find in it the 
usual amount of peculiar grammar and singular constructions, 
but it is scarce worth our while to apply to the words which 
Lord Cranworth spoke for Queen Victoria the verbal analysis 
applied to those which were put by Lord Castlereagh into the 
mouth of the Prince Regent. It tells in a few hours sooner 
than we should otherwise have known the fact, that there is to 
be a Reform Bill, a new Bankruptcy Bill, a shorter and simpler 
oath for members of Parliament, a bill for carrying into effect 
the recommendation of the Capital Punishment Commission, 
and a bill about the Cattle Plague. All the rest is merely 
recapitulation of facts fully known to the public, with the 
proper expressions of her Majesty’s joy or sorrow thereon. 
And, indeed, on the most interesting of these topics the main 
object of the Speech has evidently been to conceal the intentions 
of the Ministry. Reform of the representation is reduced to a 
question of statistical information. The cattle plague measure 
is wrapped in studied obscurity. On both heads Govern- 
ment has refused to give any further information till the bills 
are actually before Parliament. But then they promised the 
agricultural measure ere the week is out, and the political 
measure before the month closes. So at least. we know that 
we shall not be bid to wait till after Easter to have our 
curiosity satisfied, and it is childish to complain that we are 
not still sooner put out of suspense. 

But her Majesty’s Opposition has been less reticent than her 
Majesty's Government. The “country party” lost no time in 
proving that the bullock interest is still predominant in its 
councils. When the suffering graziers had had their say out in 
the House of Peers, there was a slight reference to the rest of 
the empire. Lord Derby complained that his Reform Bill had 
not had fair play, Earl Grey complained that nobody had paid 
any attention to the evidence taken by his committee, and Earl 
Russell declared that he had always acted, and always would 
act, in strict conformity to the principles of the British consti- 
tution. We are not going to object to any of these peers 
Saying exactly what everybody knew they would say if they 
opened their mouths on such a subject. With all respect for 
the sensation novelists, the greatest. artists are those who do 
not surprise but are content to please. And if Lord Derby 
pleased the Tories, Lord Russell the Whigs, and Earl Grey 
himself, has not each peer performed the function to which his 
Powers are, by an ‘all-wise Providence, limited? We cannot 





| proposal before further expressing their opinion. 





even draw from the slight reciprocal acerbities, and the in- 
genuous protestations of anti-factious motives, the usual pre- 
dictions which such signs would safely indicate, of a furious 
party-conflict impending. For nowadays there is conflict only 
where victory is uncertain, and that is a question which the 
Commons, not the Peers, will decide. The Commons, however, 
were discreetly silent. Only beef was suffered to engross the 
first night’s proceedings, Jamaica and England were both put 
off till a more convenient season. The O’Donoghue saggested 
the existence of Ireland, but it was only by the announcement 
that he would mention it another night. The fact ‘of the 
existence of some five millions of English males whose admis- 
sion into the pale of the British constitution is really to be the 
question of the year, was actually not adverted to at all. 

It would, of course, be wrong to infer from this absolute 
silence that there were none but persons to whom this question is 
indifferent or hateful within the walls of the House. We know 
that there were many present who count it a vital question, 
but who, having often said so, merely await the Government 
Moreover, 
they have some assurance that Government will try to meet 
their views in the fact that the two men who, after Mr. Bright, 
have been most conspicuous as their leaders, Mr. Stansfeld 
and Mr. Forster have lately been added to the Ministry. But 
it is impossbile not to see also that there will be an earnest 
desire in the whole of one great party and in the half of 


| another, to “stamp out” the question of Reform. And 


| 





whether they will succeed for a session depends simply on 
whether the Government measure will be broad enough to 
conciliate real support from real reformers. If it does, the 
threat of dissolution will hold trimmers in their places. If it 
does not, the trimmers will turn out the Government. This 
is the party question. The national question is on a different 
footing. It will be settled neither by the inclination of party 
leaders nor of trimmers, but settled it must be by some of 
them, for no party can resist the necessity of facts. That 
Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone understand this we hope—as 
yet, it would be premature to augur. 
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THE JAMAIOA BLUE-BOOKS. 


Her Masesty’s Government have lost no time in giving 
Parliament all the information they possess in reference to 
the deplorable events which occurred in Jamaica during the 
months of October and November last. It was not only their 
duty but their interest to do so, since the despatches contained 
in the Blue-books completely dispose of all the charges or 
insinuations which have been made against the Colonial 
Secretary, and place his conduct beyond any sort of reproach. 
Mr. Cardwell has been assailed from opposite sides, and on 
very different grounds. It has been alleged by one party that 
he erred in supporting, and by another that he is censurable 
for deserting, Mr. Eyre. On the one hand we have been told that 
he was precipitate in approving the conduct of the Governor of 
Jamaica, and on the other he has been vehemently accused of 
sacrificing that officer to popular clamour. The papers before 
us show that he acted throughout with the greatest caution 
and prudence, and that he not only adopted the right course, 
but adopted it of his own free will. Governor Eyre’s first 
despatch, giving an account of the outbreak of the rebellion, 
was received in England on the 16th November. The Colonial 
Secretary could do no less than give a sort of provisional 
credit to the strong and sweeping statements which it contained. 
He was bound to take the word of the Governor as prima 
facie proof of the existence of a rebellious organization and 
of the necessity for vigorous and stringent measures of re- 
pression. He did so, and assuming that Mr. Eyre would be 
able to make good his allegations, he wrote a despatch, 
approving the spirit, energy, and judgment with which the 
Governor had acted, and thanking the soldiers and sailors 
employed for their services and gallantry. But at the same 
time he intimated his wish and expectation that further and 
more definite information should be furnished with reference to 
the measures of severity which had been adopted; he pointed 
out that the reports of Colonel Hobbs and other officers con- 
tained many passages requiring explanation ; and he expressed 
a confident hope that the Governor would arrest the course of 
punishment as soon as he could, would confine it to ascertained 
offenders and cases of aggravated guilt, and would in a short 
time be able to proclaim a general amnesty. This letter was 
written on the very day after Mr. Eyre’s communication was 
received, and therefore before there had been time for adequate 
consideration of its numerous enclosures. On the 23rd, however, 
Mr. Cardwell wrote again, calling still more pointedly for 
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further information and explanation. To the case of Gordon 
he devoted a special despatch. He did his best, but it would 
seem unsuccessfully, to impress upon Mr. Eyre the necessity 
of enabling the Government to understand the proceedings 
against this person “at every point.” He adverted to the fact 
that Gordon was arrested in Kingston, to which martial law 
did not extend, and was taken to Morant Bay for trial under 
martial law; and he concluded by saying, “ I desire to see it 
clearly established that he was not executed until crimes had 
been proved against him which deserve death.” It is not a little 
singular that notwithstanding this strong expression of the 
wish of the Government for the most explicit information on the 
subject of Gordon’s trial, no report of the proceedings before 
the court-martial seems to have reached the Government up to 
the present time. No doubt Mr. Cardwell anticipated, as every 
one in his position would have done, that the following mail 
would bring these minutes, and would also supply proofs of the 
existence of that wide-spread and diabolical conspiracy to murder 
the white and mixed races, to which the Governor had adverted 
in his first despatch. But nothing of the kind was forthcoming. 
There was a good deal of correspondence between Mr. Eyre and 
Major-General O’Connor as to certain differences which had 
arisen between them. There were many allegations of improper 
and seditious conduct on the part of Baptist missionaries. 
There was a good deal of miscellaneous gossip and a number 
of statements, showing more or less the existence of a spirit 
of disaffection amongst a portion of the negro population, 
but there was neither definite evidence of a general conspiracy, 
nor detailed information as to the number of persons 
executed, the grounds on which this had been done, or the 
instructions issued to the officers sent in pursuit of the so- 
called rebels. It was impossible for a Secretary of State, who 
was at all alive to his duties, to pass over such an omission ; 
and accordingly, only two days after—and several days 
before the deputation from the Anti-Slavery Society waited 
upon him—Mr. Cardwell addressed another despatch to Mr. 
Eyre, containing an exhaustive serics of queries on these 
points, and showing clearly that his suspicions had by this time 
been fully excited, and that he was determined to subject the 
conduct of the Governor of Jamaica and the officers under his 











Dr. Underhill to correspondents in the island. For this pro- 
ceeding, as unjustifiable as it was palpably useless, he received 
a smart “rap on the knuckles ” from his official superior, and 
a pointed admonition that he had better not do it again. 
Besides the missionaries he had another béte noire. He was 
convinced that the Haytian refugees had something to do with 
the business. There was not a shadow of proof against them, 
and he was obliged at last to admit this. But he was none the 
less bent upon deporting them. If they were not conspiring 
against the Government of Queen Victoria in Jamaica, they 
were planning the overthrow of the Black republic in Hayti, 
and on this absurd ground he actually caused them to be removed 
from the island. Of course, Mr. Cardwell pointed out to him 
that such a step was both illegal and unjustifiable; that 
he had no right to expel political refugees, and that our 
interests could not be served, however remotely, by so arbitrary 
a measure. At a very early period of the transactions under 
review, he managed to quarrel with the general officer com- 
manding the troops, and although he was undoubtedly right 
on the main point at issue, the tone of his letters conveys a 
very unfavourable opinion of his temper, discretion, and 
administrative tact. As we have already said, there is no fresh 
information in these papers relating to the trial and execution 
of Mr. Gordon; and that part of the case against Governor Eyre 
remains where it did, except in so far as our suspicions that 
a judicial murder has been perpetrated are strengthened by 
the strange omission to send home any report of the court- 
martial. But although it has been already published, we cannot 
help adverting once more to the letter which Mr. Eyre wrote 
to General O’Connor, confirming the sentence of that Court. 
It really seems to us that the man who could pen such a docu- 
ment stands self-condemned. “ There can be little doubt,” says 
Mr. Eyre, “that whatever Mr. Gordon's intentions may have been, 
it is entirely due to his agitation, bad advice, and seditious lan- 
guage amongst the peasantry of this colony that the rebellion 
broke out, and the massacre of so many gentlemen and the de- 
struction of so much property ensued. It will be remembered by 
your Excellency, that Colonel Hobbs, commanding another force 
in the field, has reported that he had sufficient evidence to justify 
the execution of Mr. Gordon.” Well might Mr. Cardwell ask 





command to the fullest investigation. Within little more than 
a fortnight afterwards, the Government had resolved upon the 
appointment of a commission, and Sir H. Storks had received 
his appointment as head of that body and Governor of the 
island. From this short summary of the leading facts of the 
case, it is quite evident that Mr. Cardwell has not been 
wanting in the fulfilment of his duties, either to Mr. Eyre 
or to the public. He reposed confidence in the former, and 
gave him the moral support of a favourable construction of his 
acts as long as it was possible to do so; but as soon as it 
became clear that that confidence rested on a very uncertain 
foundation, and that that favourable construction was open to 
grave doubt, he took prompt and decisive measures to arrive at 
the truth, and to provide for the resumption of legal, merciful, 
and just government in her Majesty’s colony of Jamaica. In 
the course of the debate on the Address, Lord Derby did, 
indeed, endeavour to cast blame upon Mr. Cardwell for not 


whether Gordon was hanged because he had participated in the 
insurrection, or because he had been guilty of the lesser offence 
of using seditious or inflammatory language; and although 
Mr. Eyre has not yet thought fit to reply to that simple ques- 
tion, no one can be at much loss to answer it for himself. As 
to the strange confusion which must have prevailed in the mind 
of a man who could mix together the evidence taken on oath 
before a Court, and the loose report of a military officer, and 
combine the two as the foundation of a solemn judgment— 
it is so evident, and at the same time so painful, that we 
willingly pass it by without comment. The incapacity to sift 
evidence, or to estimate its value, seems, however, to be the 
chronic defect of Mr. Eyre’s mind; and it has, no doubt, been 
one of the main causes of the grievous errors which we fear he 
has committed. Although he has not furnished the Secretary 
of State with anything that can be called proof of a conspiracy 
or of a general rebellions combination, he has sent home 
something like a couple of dozen anonymous letters or notices 





having attended to the previous warnings of Mr. Eyre that an 
insurrectionary spirit existed in the island, and for not having 
largely reinforced the troops stationed there. But the papers 
before us supply no proof that any serious apprehensions were 


entertained by Mr. Eyre before the outbreak at Morant Bay; | 


and however that may be, he certainly did not send home any 
demand for additional force. The opposition must look else- 
where than to this unfortunate Jamaica business for a ground 
of attack upon the Government. 

We have dwelt at some length upon this point both because 
it is just now the one of most pressing importance, and because 
it is the only one upon which the papers just published contain 
materials for a definite and conclusive opinion. But they 
also cast a good deal of light on other subjects, and especially 
tend to confirm the misgivings which we have already expressed 
in reference to Governor Eyre’s conduct. With every desire to 
suspend our judgment on his conduct until we have the report 
of the Royal Commission, we can scar¢ely help noticing a few 
of the many indications which the Blue-book supplies of his 


strong prejudices, and of his hasty and violent action. He | 


seems to have made up his mind from the first that the Baptist 
missionaries were at the bottom of the revolt, and in the midst 
of his exertions for its suppression, he actually found time to 
copy from Mr. Kaye’s “Life of Lord Melville” extracts 
denouncing the conduct of similar pegsons in 1881. Not only 
did he send the irrelevant extracts home to Mr. Cardwell as 
proof of their complicity in a conspiracy in 1865, but he actually 
took upon himself to intercept at the post-office letters sent by 





of a threatening character, and a number of statements, chiefly 
| of the hearsay sort, with respect to suspicious and even 
| seditious acts on the part of individual negroes or of the 
inhabitants of particular villages. But although these docu- 
| ments undoubtedly favour the impression that there was 
| more than a mere riot at Morant Bay, and that 
_ there was, in fact, a great deal of smouldering disaffection 
| amongst the negroes generally, they are very far from esta- 
| blishing even this, still less from showing that there was any 
| organization on foot, or any such serious danger as could 
|.justify the wholesale slaughter which took place. They 
| supply at most some materials for the investigation which the 
Royal Commission will carry out, but the necessity of which 
never seems to have entered into the minds of Mr. Eyr@ or 
his advisers. These gentlemen never seem to have been tle 
with a notion that such a thing as proof would be requited in 
order to justify a wholesale massacre. Indeed, until the arfival 
of the English newspapers and Mr. Cardwell’s despatches, they 
seem actually to have thought this massacre was something 
meritorious, and to have endeavoured rather to exaggerate 
than to diminish its proportions, Then, indeed, a change 
came over them, and the latest despatches of Mr. Eyre are 
| occupied with an attempt to reduce the number of slain within 
_ the narrowest limits. The thing, however, is rather overdone; 

for although we are quite willing to believe that the earlier 

reports were exaggerated, we must be permitted to indulge a 
certain amount of incredulity when we are told that the 
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Maroons only shot 25 persons! But we do not desire at 
present to express any opinion upon this or other points 
connected with the existence of a rebellion, or the means 
adopted for its suppression. We willingly await the result of 
the inquiry into “ the origin, nature, and circumstances of the 
said disturbances, and respecting the means adopted in the 
course of the suppression of the same,” which is now in 
progress. All we shall now say is that the papers just published 
completely demonstrate the necessity of such an inquiry, and 
amply vindicate the Government who have directed it. 








CLOSE OF THE IRISH SPECIAL COMMISSION. 


Last week the special Commission directed by the 
Government to try the Fenian conspirators brought their 
labours to a temporary close. We say temporary, for arrests 
were being made simultaneous with the sitting of the Court, 
and on the day after it rose, another nest of pikes was dis- 
covered within half a mile of where the trials were held. The 
Attorney-General with reason congratulated himself and the 
Executive on the result of the prosecutions. Forty-one cases 
were tried, out of which the Crown obtained thirty-six convic- 
tions. ‘The manner in which the verdicts were got left nothing 
to be desired, and among a people so alive to any perversion 
of law as the Irish, this impartial procedure was an important 
benefit. Irish State trials were wont to be legal faction fights, 
the wigs at assize contending as vigorously as the wigs on the 
green, and some of the fun, as well as the fury of a fair, being 
a regular feature of the proceedings. It is within the memory 
of many, that a judge of notoriously partizan bias, when 
charging the jury, spoke of the Crown as “our” side, and it 
was then well known that the Government could never procure 
a verdict without scandalously tampering with the panel. In 
the present trials the prisoners themselves almost unanimously 
admitted that they had been honestly dealt with, “ according 
to British law,” and we certainly may excuse the officers 
of the Crown, for not extending the supposed advantages 
of the Brehon or the Fenian code to those Constitutional 
students who turned out to be barbers or clerks in private 
life. The very able counsel who defended the conspirators 
was obliged to concede that no undue pressure was used against 
his clients. ‘Two classes of evidence were brought against 
them. The testimony of the informer Nagle was fatal where 
corroborated, and it nearly always was corroborated. Nagle 
was a perfect instrument for his work. Cool, dogged, and 
determined, prepared to brave all the shame of his position, he 
persevered in his statements to the last, and showed how com- 
pletely he had meshed the Fenians, even before he was asked 
to pull the strings. For over two years he was employed in 
and about the office of the Irish People in the pay of the police. 
He watched the manuscript of the contributors, he jotted down 
their plans for increasing the circulation ; he studied the missions 
of those treason-travellers who carried samples of sedition over 
the country. He even went so far as to pick the pocket of a 
fellow-workman for the purpose of getting a letter which would 
be a link to the detectives. Then he never broke down. 





publication in every sense of the word. There was x low, 
scurrilous Yankeeism about it grafted upon a skulking treason 
and a sneaking infidelity, which made it a nuisance of whose 
abatement no man of sense or decency could complain. 
Stephens placed great faith in it, and when we reflect on the 
mischief it effected, we are bound ‘to consider it another proof of 
the truth contained in the famous boast made by Fletcher of 
Saltoun. Stephens himself came out at the trials, even at 
second hand, as a double-dyed traitor. He was saturated with 
treason, like the king in the story with poison, and whoso 
breathed his breath, or touched his clothes, straightway was 
tainted incurably. And it is strange what an influence he 
seems to have obtained over his creatures. They boasted in 
the dock of their connection with him, and even afterwards 
were understood to express a conviction of his ultimate 
success and their own manumission after a very short 
term of imprisonment. We regret not to be able to record 
that the Commission, in closing, has done its work. It has se 
far, but we fear more remains behind. Thirty-six, forty, or 
even fifty men cannot represent all the leaders of an insurrec- 
tion, which, as has been before stated by us, appears to have 
been designedly split into sections, and which would ver- 
micularly combine when one division was cut off. Of course, 
such an arrangement may, to some extent, defeat itself, and may 
obviate the chances of concerted action, but it is just the thing 
to disease the country, to destroy public security, and to make 


| loyal people fear the ground they tread, and distrust their 


opposite neighbours. Already Fenianism has had a miserable 
triumph in Ireland. A universal scare has half paralyzed the 
landholders, and meetings are held, and projects ventilated, 
and deputations formed, which indicate a marvellous degree of 
fright when the cause of it is calmly considered. There is a 
great deal of bug-bear cowardice in those conventions where 
troops and troubles are doled out by senile chairmen. The 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act is recommended at those 
assemblies, as if that measure could be taken without the 
slightest detriment or risk. Probably, one half the gentle- 
men who speak of it know as much about it as Mr. Weller, 
and would be quite prepared, at the least encouragement, 
to agitate martial law, the drum-head legislation, and 
the nimble provost, for the purpose of exhibiting a little 
consequence. By all means let these last resources be 
tried if the peace and confidence of Ireland cannot be 
restored by the ordinary processes of law, but these are not 
yet found to be inadequate, and, we believe, at present they 
are sufficient to cope with the emergency. We are told 
of a number of American strangers arriving at the ports, 
and lounging about the streets without any apparent 
object. Well, certainly, American strangers (except of the 


best class) are at any time disagreeable customers, and we 


can quite understand the uneasiness of a Dublin ratepayer 
contemplating a lean grimy personage in gaiters, apparently 
taking a prospective lease of his premises. However, if those 
fellows see the Government using a strong, unvexed, though 


_unsparing hand to crush the conspiracy, and visiting its pro- 


As the trials went on he repeated his tale more and | 


more glibly and resolutely, and seemed roused to something 
like a horrible ambition—like that of an Indian for taking 
scalps, or a hangman for dexterous gibbeting. This, indeed, 
has been ever one of the risks of accepting such testimony. 


Titus Oates used to improve on the “ plaat,” and it is believed 
that Nagle (who more than once supplemented his informations | 


with new matter) used occasionally to allow himself a margin for 
narrative colour. But this was quite immaterial. If he 
said such a man wrote in the Irish People, the Crown pro- 
duced the MSS., proved the handwriting by unimpeachable 
evidence, and there was an end of the business. The 
object of the conspiracy 
an American specification clear as that required by the 
law to patent an invention, and was reproduced in Ireland in 


was published to the world by | 


moters with condign penalties, Dublin and Cork will be quickly 
rid of them at much less expense than if we had to try them at 
either place, and afterwards support them at Pentonville 
Already a batch of “ officers” have returned to New York with 
a report that the game was up, and the rest will probably not 
be long away from the festivities of Union Square. If Stephene 
were caught, the whole business would be over. There is little 
doubt but that he is to this hour the guiding and superintend- 
ing spirit of disturbance. He can scarcely remain at large 
much longer with such a reward offered for his capture, and the 
detectives assert that they are coming closer and closer to him 
every day. When he is made amenable to justice, the Govern- 
ment may cease their Commission. There is, however, a lesson 
to be read out of the entire affair which the Executive should 
then bear in mind. The Irish difficulty is unsolved, but ite 


solution would well pay the trouble. There is no use in having 
the country an integral part of the empire, as long as it 


a manner for which there is no precedent in the bistory of any | 


movement of the kind. If ever, indeed, seditious writing 
deserved punishment, it was the writing in the Irish People. 
Communism was preached without disguise, and open. war 
upon the Government recommended with the candour and 
energy of a trade advertisement. It was a mistake on the 
part of Mr. Barry to accuse the Fenians of meditating a priest 
massacre. A  hair-brained enthusiast, named O’Keeffe, was 
alone responsible for this hideous suggestion, and he avowed 
a theory upon the liabilities of literature so parallel to that of 
Forward upon social ethics, that he may be safely put in the 
Same category with him, and his opinions be measured by 
the same standard. Still the Trish People was a vicious 


remains a dead weight. If the cattle plague should unforte- 
nately visit the island during this period of depression, the 
consequences would indeed be wretched. We are compelled to 
reject the rose-coloured speeches of the Lord Lieutenant and 
the Chief Secretary at the civic banquet as correct descriptions 
of the real state of things. _Though not so false on one side as 
the utterly mendacious pictures of the “ national” association 
on the other, still the truth fies rather between both than with 
either. Mr. Fortescue is mgt to be blamed for looking at the 
bright side, nor his Excelleney forgiving a noteof encouragement te 
the loyal subjects of the Queen, but that Ireland has suffered and ls 
suffering from rooted cauges, there can be no doubt. Ameliorative 


enactments should be prgmptly made, and promptly applied. - 
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The nature of these enactments we prefer to leave to the 
constituted representatives, but the sooner they are made the 
better. Quack-salving and “ patriotism ” have been the rum 
of Ireland. A passion for eloquence is imherent there. The 
fisures of the hereditary bondsmen, and of the supreme 
viridity of the soil, have done more harm in their day to that 
country than perhaps any other metaphors have done to the 
human race. How does Scotland manage to dispense with 
this obsolete bondsman? Whoever knew a Scotch member to 
put forward Rob Roy in argument ? and yet those canny 
gentlemen procure snug subsidies for draining their native 
heaths and deepening their native harbours. They are not, to 
be sure, brilliant orators, but they look to the main chance for 
Scotland. Jerrold tells of a senator, one Cockaleekie, who 
went to sleep from listening to his own speech, but who woke 
up instantly upon being ever so slightly tickled on the bridge 
of the nose with a sixpence. We commend the aphorism to 
the Irish members. There is a fine opening for them this 
session, and they will earn the gratitude of England, as well 
as of Ireland, by availing themselves prudently of it. There 
are men at present in the House whose advice would be of 
sensible help to them. Mr. Mill ought to have a theory on a 
country where many of his economical propositions were 
practically exploited. Mr. Bright is wedded to a policy which 
takes an extreme shape in Ireland, so that perhaps much 
cannot be expected from him. But occasions produce men, 
and certainly, if there ever was an occasion when a sound and 
liberal policy was required for Ireland, this is the time, and we 
sincerely trust some one at either side of the Channel will rise 


equal to it. 








LEGISLATIVE LIVERY. 


Anistotie has written a chapter on hats, and, in later times, 
the learned Professor Teufelsdréckh has developed, at con- 
siderable length and with great power of reasoning and wealth 
of illustration, his famous “ Clothes-Philosophy.” No one who 





has ever sipped (if it were no more) of the waters of wisdom 
from these sacred fountains, will think the question raised by 
Mr. Bright a light one, when he submitted to the judgment of 
the re-elected Speaker the proposition that members of the 
House should be permitted to pay their respects to that 
functionary at his levées, and share in his official hospitalities, 
in the conventional costume which society at large recognises 
as the proper evening dress of a gentleman. The gravity of 
the subject was immediately appreciated by Mr. Gladstone 
when he solemnly deprecated requiring an “ off-hand ” answer 
to a question that evidently demanded such serious and 
deliberate consideration. Pending the decision which it awaits, 
and will await perhaps a little longer, from the sole authority 
who is competent to solve so difficult a problem, it is open to 
men of speculative minds to consider it in some of its most 
obvious relations, and to submit, if they think proper, their 
reflections to those who are chiefly concerned as well as to the 
public at large, who are, on their part, at liberty to give them 
as much or as little consideration as they may seem to deserve. 





Into the general question of official costume, we do not 
now require to enter. It is true that the propensity to appear 
in “ decorated apparel,” whether in the gorgeous uniform of a 
marshal, or the grande tenue of a senator, or simply with the 
little bit of red ribbon at the button-hole that marks its wearer 
as one who has been enrolled in the illustrious ranks of the 
Legion of Honour, is stronger amongst our neighbours in 
France, and in other continental nations, than it is in this 
country; but we all, at the same time, habitually feel the pro- 
priety of having certain orders, and grades, and classes, 





distinguished by a peculiar dress, and no true British felon, | 
even, could be hanged with credit to himself or satisfaction to | 
the spectators, if the judge who tried him had appeared in | 


court without his wig, or had omitted to substitute the black 
cap for it when passing sentence. ‘The narrower question 
which we are now endeavouring to discuss is simply that which 
has been raised by Mr. Bright, namely, whether members of 
the House of Commons ought to be excluded from the official 
receptions and entertainments of the Speaker, if they do not 
make their appearance in court dress or in uniform. On the 
one side, it is stated that the custom at present existing has 
been handed ddwn by immemorial usage, and it is contended 
that, in stil! conforming to it, the members of the House are 
only perpetuating an observance which maintains the high 
dignity of the gentleman who presides over their debates, and, 
by consequence, of that House of which he is the head. On 
the other side, it is argued that the dignity of the House or of 
its Speaker would suffer no diminution by the abolition or 
modification of a rule which excludes from the Speaker's levées 


and dinners many members of the House who are sincerely 
desirous to show him every mark of respect, and who would be 
perhaps amongst the most agreeable and welcome of his guests, 
but who either cannot afford the expense of providing a set of 
habiliments which they can wear but seldom, or who object to 
make themselves ridiculous, no matter in how honourable a 
cause, by assuming a dress that better befits a field-officer or a 
flunkey, and in which they seem to lose the sense of their own 
identity. An eminent literary and political character is said 
to have once advised a parvenu who asked him how he was to 
conduct himself in society, where many things were so new to 
him, to “wear a black coat and hold his tongue.” A member 
of Parliament cannot justly be expected always to hold his 
tongue; and even the wearing of a black coat of the correct 
cut, accompanied by the usual white necktie, is a test of real 
gentlemanliness which few can safely risk; but it is better, after 
all, to look like a waiter than like a fool. 

The late Mr. Cobden committed himself to too republican a 

sentiment when he spoke of “the barbaric pomp of royalty ;” 
but he did a sénsible as well as a bold thing when he appeared 
amongst the Commissioners at the opening of the great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 in the simple costume of an English gentleman. He 
was bien distingué, as Talleyrand said of the unstarred and un- 
ribanded Lord Castlereagh at the Congress of Vienna. It was 
consistent with this conduct that he should refrain on principle 
from attending the Speaker’s receptions, as he was not permitted 
to appear there in a dress which did not offend the eyes of his 
Sovereign on a great occasion of public ceremony. It is clear 
that no argument of an analogical kind can be drawn from the 
fact that an official dress is worn by the Judges and members 
of the Bar when they attend the levées of the Lord Chancellor, 
or by officers of the Army and Navy, when, under similar 
circumstances, they pay their respects to the Commander of the 
Forces'or the First Lord of the Admiralty. Barristers and officers 
have a professional and official costume ; Members of Parliament 
have none. If a Q.C. were to appear among his brethren in 
attendance on the Chancellor in the uniform of the “ Devil's 
Own,” so astounding an innovation would expose him to 
universal reproach or ridicule. Yet, in itself, it would not be 
a greater absurdity than the figure a merchant, or manufac- 
turer, or banker cuts when he arrays himself in military scarlet 
and gold. The “ intelligent foreigner” who, from the Speaker’s 
Gallery, hears a member so apparelled dilate—when moving or 
seconding the Address—upon the blessings of peace and the 
horrors of war, is Scandalized and perplexed. Such sentiments 
amaze him, coming from one whom he takes to be, at the very 
least, a General of Division. 

The Speaker has several courses before him in solving the 
question which he has been called on to decide, He may leave 
things as they are, which will not only perpetuate but increase 
the dissatisfaction at present existing. He may suggest or 
prescribe the adoption of a peculiar official costume by members, 
which, though a logical proceeding, would make matters rather 
worse. He may leave it to the judgment of the members 
themselves individually whether they shall wear uniform, or 
court dress, or simple evening dress. This is all Mr, Bright 
demands; and if it be true that such a liberty was conceded by 
Speaker Abercrombie, we think it would be unreasonable in 
Speaker Denison to refuse it. He may, if he prefers it, have 
two classes of receptions—grand or full-dress receptions, and 
ordinary ones. The first levée of the session, and the enter- 
tainments prescriptively given to the leading Ministers and 
leading members of the Opposition might belong to the f@ 
class ; all other levées and dinners to the latter. Or, y> 
he may “ go the whole hog,” and make it a rule to ay. 
visitors and guests on all occasions that they present themselves 
in the proper dress of gentlemen. To none of the three courses 
last suggested do we see any serious objection. It has been 
very properly remarked that the influence and authority of the 
Bishops in the House of Lords have suffered no perceptible 


_ diminution since they parted with the wigs they were once 


accustomed to wear in that assembly ; and we are not aware 
that any one, following the analogy of the old Tenterden and 
Goodwin case, has traced to that cause the aberrations of 


_ Colenso and the writers of “ Essays and Reviews.” It has mot 
been found that the sanctity of the woolsack itself has disap- 


peared after its contact with the white trousers of bord 
Lyndhurst. It is known that orders of the venerable Court of 
Chancery have been made by the late Sir Lancelot Shadwell, 


_ when divested not only of his official robes, but in a boat, after 


bathing, without anything on him at all. In the House of 
Commons itself members keep on their hats if they like (28 
most of them do), or tilt up their gouty toes on some ¢on- 
venient support, or stretch themselves at full length on the 


benches in the gallery, or imitate the inarticulate utterances of 
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portions of the brute creation, undeterred by the presence of the | 


Speaker, or even the awful Majesty of the Mace. In the face 


of intellect habitually existing only in such a Beeotian atmo- 


sphere as that of the Court of Berlin, if the Speaker were to | 


refuse any longer to authorize the abolition or modification of 


a rule against which there is so much to be said, and in favour | 


of which so little. 

But we have no fears upon this point. We can reckon the 
Morning Post itself amongst the contemporaries who have 
considered the question in a liberal and reforming spirit. The 
Post expresses itself in these thorough-going terms :—“ It is a 
grievance that a country gentleman or an honest cockney 
should be required to get himself up in costume as if he were 
going to a bal masqué, when he simply wishes to pay his 
respects to her Majesty or to the Speaker; and it is an 
undoubted want that high authority should determine that 
the full-dress of the present day, as in days of old, is sufficient 
for any and all occasions of public functions. In times gone 
by, the courtiers of Elizabeth, or of Charles I1., or of William, 
appeared at Court and on great occasions in their most 
elaborate dress, and so also did the fine gentlemen of the 
Third George’s time. But why we should travesty ourselves 
in the costume of the fine gentleman any more than in that 
of Villiers, or Raleigh, or a Beefeater, it is difficult to say.” 
These are words of truth and wisdom, and it is “ Jenkins” 
who has spoken them. Causa finita est. 








MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD AND HIS COUNTRYMEN. 


Mr Marruew Arnowp has written a striking paper, which 
fills some nineteen or twenty pages of this month’s Cornhill, 
and is full of matter well calculated to make thoughtful 
Englishmen more thoughtful for awhile. The subject is not a 
new one—the decay of English influence on the Continent and 
in the world in general—but it is handled in a manner which 
makes it as attractive as if it were still a novelty. To clear 
the question, as Mr. Arnold deals with it, of a good deal of 
unnecessary collateral matter, his issue may be stated in words 
of his own as follows :—‘ Taking Lord Palmerston’s career 
from 1830 (when he first became Foreign Secretary) to his 
death, there cannot be a shadow of a doubt, for any one with 
eyes and ears in his head, that he found England the first 
Power in the world’s estimation, and that he leaves her the 
third, after France and the United States.” We should add 
that this connection of Lord Palmerston with the sub- 
ject in hand is purely incidental, and all that Mr. Arnold 
wishes to say is that the change of which he speaks has taken 
place during the last thirty-five years. And it is of influence 
in the world, not of commercial prosperity, that he discourses, 
such influence being judged by the utterances of his continental 
friends of all nations with respect to the manner in which 
England is looked upon with them. 

Now, if we take counsel of history, we shall find that she 
tells us this among her many lessons. In national as well as 
individual existence there is a time to live and a time to die. 
National life has its maxima and minima of health and vitality, 
and so has national influence, and these alternations may 
cover a long space of time; the end also comes surely, when 
there is no more maximum or minimum, and the pulse ceases to 
beat. If history be inquired of rather more carefully, she will 
say that knowing as she does all that has gone on in the 
mind of nations, she has observed that there is a difficulty 
after each maximum (we hope our readers are familiar with 
the idea of maxima and minima) of this nature—people do 
not know whether they are tending to a minimum or to their 
end, the end, that is, of their national influence and might. 
Despondent men determine generally that the end is coming ; 
the more sanguine believe that things will mend, and that the 
balance is merely engaged in a semi-oseillation, not descend- 
ing with the intention of remaining there. History will also 
inform us, apologizing as it were for stating what is in itself 
Sure to be the case, that in passing from a maximum to a 


have proved true prophets, but much more frequently the latter, 


| as indeed, again we might have k d ing i 
of precedents such as these, it would argue, we think, a state | ~ . nown, developing it from the 


depths of our moral consciousness, without external informa- 
tion. One warning the friendly Sibyl will give, not so much 
officially as from the fact that she has the observant eye of 
her sex, and loves to make her observations known. She will 
warn us that, however dizzy we may turn in the course of the 


| relative (for it need not be an absolute) descent, we shall find 


those who are rising still more dizzied by their upward journey, 


_ and certainly not more fit to judge of our condition than we 
| are ourselves. 














minimum some individuals shut their eyes and then judge of | 
the motion; and we all know, without calling in the aid of such 


@ scientific adviser as history, that under such circumstances 
the motion of a carriage seems to be reversed; so that these 
poor, unfortunate, wilfully blind individuals persuade them- 
selves that they are running to victory on a flood tide, retain- 
ing or fast drawing up to a maximum position, whether of 
Wealth, or of intelligence, or of that true and commanding 
influence which a due combination of those two brings about. 
She will add that of the two former classes, the despondent 
and the sanguine, sometimes in the world’s course the former 


If we proceed to ask our oracle to tell us something with 
more direct reference to particular nations in whom we are 
directly or indirectly interested, she will answer with readiness. 
Indeed she is perhaps, if anything, too ready and affable in her 
answers, for crafty men have got out of her by dint of wheed- 
ling and persuasion some answers which decidedly contradict 
the general course of her teaching, not to refer more directly 
to the historian of the Tudors. Ask, for instance, whether 
England has always or has never been superior to France, in 
all that for the time being makes national superiority. Ask 
whether it is not a fact that the history of each of those nations, 
as compared with the other, has been a series of maxima and 
minima; whether there have not been times when France was 
very nearly devouring England, and times when England 
came quite as near to consuming France. Ask how it has 
been, putting a more general question, with transmontane 
and cismontane influence. Go to the little cram books, for 
one ought not to expose the poor Sibyl unnecessarily to the 
dire pangs of oracular inspiration; ask the cram books how 
many emperors have been humbled by the Papacy, how many 
Popes have been led a sad life by their royal and imperial 
sons in the faith. Ask Lord Lindsay what he means by 
“progress by antagonism,” whether he does not mean that 
when one side of a truth shoots too far out into prominence, 
another side is speedily found to catch it up and shoot on 
further still, and the mean of such manner of motion is the 
steady progress of truth. 

Follow up a questioning and reasoning of this kind, and the 
result will be that States cannot expect a perennial supremacy 
among States. When the autumn floods sweep over the 
cropped fields, and convert meadows into lakes, one may see 
hemmed in by hedges a fleet of crab-apples bobbing up and 
down with the ripple of the water, and to an eye whose unit 
of time is fifty or sixty years, the alternating appearances and 
disappearances of particular States, and the changes in the 
leadership, must have something the same effect. But however 
true this may be, it is of course impossible that any State 
should fold its hands at any given time and say, “ I am bobbing 
down just now; I shall bob up again soon.” In the first 
place, no one ever knows how soon the minimum will be 
reached, and the good time coming come; and in the second 
place it is not manly to’ turn one’s head down the opposing 
stream and give up the struggle. 

In the nature of things, there must be temporary declines in 
a nation’s influence, and a permanent diminution will sooner 
or later come. It is possible to meet these smaller crises, and 
even to meet the greater crisis, with much dignity. The latter 
is of course always a very great blow; the former are of more 
or less importance, according as the honest frankness of a 
people to see and confess them is less or more. ‘There can, 
one would suppose, be no doubt whatever that the relative 
position of England with respect to France, for instance, and 
indeed with respect to others of the European Powers, is not 
what it was at the time of the occupation of Paris; but then, 
who wishes that it should be? That position would have 
turned the nation’s head, as a similar position turned the head 
of All the Russias, and led him to self-deification. Of all things 
in the world it is unphilosophical to wish for this, that such a 
pre-eminence should have continued. Rather it is right to be 
thankful that the nations depressed then have risen in intelli- 
gence and power, have recovered from the rude shocks to which 
they had been exposed, and had almost succumbed. They 
have made larger strides than we, because they started far 
behind, and the true progress of the national mind is a work 
more rapid in its earlier stages, when once it gets a really good 
start, and has a good example, than in the later and more 
refined stages. And it is only human nature that men should 
bow less and less submissively before a source of influence as 
they approach more and more nearly to an equality of wisdom 
and power with that which has been its inspiration; nay, men 
under such circumstances fly illogically into an opposite ex- 
treme, and speak scornfully of that which they once reverenced. 
Does this in any way say that we have absolutely declined, or 
not made the progress we ought? Certainly not. And what 
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was the ground of our exalted position after Waterloo P | vince was thrown into the Punjab territories. One natural] 
Among many complicated groups of reasons for the eminence consequence is that it is now proposed to extend over the 
we then possessed, cannon and cavalry and the light division | Punjab, and even across the Indus, all the technicalities of the 
held a very large place. It was not on what may be called revised Civil Procedure Code of the other Bengal provinces. 
essentially civilized ground that we stood. We had moral Sir Herbert Edwardes and Mr. Roberts, the present Judicial 
weight because we had physical force. But times have changed. Commissioner, and other able men, are opposed to this innova- 
Abundance of military resource, a large soldier-producing | tion. They know that the Punjab has grown to its present 

stature just because it has not been cramped in its youth. 


territory, a martial ardour,—these give the Emperor of the | 
French an advantage over us in the eyes of the European | They object to swaddling clothes now that their ward has 
world. It is known that we do not mean to fight, and it is | reached to man’s estate. More than a hundred thousand civil 


known that he will fight. The ground on which influence now | suits, they argue, are now decided in the Punjab in an average 
stands in Europe is the same as before, only the nation which | of sixteen days, at a per centage of costs to value represented 


occupies it is no longer the same. If we lost moral ground by | by the figure eight. This is cheap and speedy enough for the 


not fighting in Italy, it was our duty to lose moral ground, for | course of civil justice. To turn to criminal matters. Itis a just 
it was our duty not to fight. If we lost it in the matter of-| tribute to the genius of Macaulay that the Penal Code to which 


Denmark, it was too late for us then to fight with consistency, | he so largely contributed has been introduced into the Punjab. 
for we had declared that we did not fight for treaties; the | But whether owing to this cause or to the extension of 
foundation of moral influence in Europe overrides such moral | territory or other reasons, the average duration of criminal trials, 
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obligations, and the influence itself is a growth of the nature 
of mistletoe, quod non sua seminat arbos. And if it comes to 
a question of fighting, we take it we have quite as much to say | 
for ourselves as our neighbours have. Every one who knows 
anything about the matter knows that the French were coming 
very near the end of their fighting powers in the Crimean war, 
and the Emperor knew it was high time to bring on a peace; _ 
whereas our own army was but getting into its stride. The | 
expression of the German officer which Mr. Arnold quotes from 
the Cologne Gazette, to the effect that the Russians, brave as | 
they were, were “beaten constantly by the French,—nay, 
decidedly beaten even by the English and Turks,” is little 


more than a bit of meanness, such as is said to be induced by a | 


connection with periodical literature of a polemic description. 
We should have expected nothing better from a Cologne 
paper. And in the Italian campaign, another month would 
have been fatal to Napoleon’s arms. He had pushed on 
the chassews—the picked men—of every regiment ruth- 


lessly, and had lost the greater part of them, and there | 


remained only the dregs of the regiments, with which he would 
have won no more Solferinos. 


We have introduced no mention of America, not being gifted | in the Punjab. 
Four years hence we shall know more | ninety field guns, watch our northern territorities, under the 
| Commander-in-Chief. They are supported by about thirteen 


with prophetic powers. 
about her prospects, and her possible moral and physical 
influence. And as for other civilized or semi-civilized states, it 
is useless to bandy words about moral influence with an 


Austrian or a Prussian, an Italian, a Russian, or a Turk. On | 


the whole, we cannot take the same sad view of things that 


Mr, Matthew Arnold and his “ friend” and “ another friend ”— | 
Job and his comforters—take. It is doubtless humiliating to | 
our vanity, and it contradicts our preconceived notion of facts, | 


to find foreigners making so light of us, but really it is a thing 
that has been familiar for years to any one who has entered 
into educated private life on the Continent, and has not merely 
run through as a tourist. One thing we must grant to Mr. 
Arnold and his friends—there is not such dreadful squalor and 
misery in the faces and appearance of the inhabitants of foul 
dens in Continental cities as one may see in London. But, in 
our innocence, we have so far taken that as something on our 
side, for the dens are about as bad in one as in the other, 


perhaps the preponderance of smell is in favour of France | 


and Germany, and hence it would seem that dirt and smells 


are more congenial to Continental than to the British physique. | 








THE PUNJAB. 


We have before us the last “ Punjab Report for 1864-65,” 
printed and published at Lahore. After glancing at the 
headings of the synopsis, such as railways, electric telegraph, 
education, or tea, some effort is required to bring back the 


fact that twenty years ago, in this very Lahore, the old Lion . 


King of the Punjab was carried across the plain in a car like 
a ship, with*sails of gold brocade, to be burnt on the funeral 
pile with four of his queens and a crowd of female slaves. 
From the ashes of Runjeet and from the ruin and turmoil of 
the boorchuh-gurdee, or reign of blackguards, which came after 
the old king’s death, Lord Dalhousie raised the most remarkable 
monument of English courage, skill, and energy which even 
India has witnessed. The Administration of the Punjab under 
his lieutenants, the Lawrences and Robert Montgomery, has 
been more than a mere success. It may be, and has been, 
pointed to as a model of what can be done by plain, earnest 
men, just because they are earnest. It is the triumph of 
two qualities which seldom go together—zeal and common sense. 

For purposes of social and political analysis itis to be 
regretted that after the great mutiny of 1857, the Delhi pro- 


that is, the period elapsing from the date of committal to the 
date of the final order, is unreasonably long. In 1859 this period 
was put down at seventeen days—in the year under review at 
forty-five. Even this duration contrasts favourably with our 
home average. It was but the other day that a man awaiting 
his trial for murder at Salisbury drowned himself in a bath, 
not because the proof against him was by any means strong, 
but because he could no longer endure the suspense of waiting 
for his trial. 

One of the reproaches continually cast in the teeth of the 
old East India Company was the insufficient employment of 
native agency in posts of honour andemolument. Sir Robert 
Montgomery acted wisely and well when he invested the native 
gentry of the Punjab with magisterial powers within certain 
limits. The system works well. Honorary magisterial powers 
all men can appreciate. But we are inclined to think it was 
a mistake to extend these powers to matters of police. If any 

' man should earn a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work it is 
a policeman, and the honorary police agency in the Punjab will 
| probably turn out a failure. 

| A few words now for the military force which is quartered 
Some sixteen thousand English soldiers, with 


_ thousand native troops. The cost of these regular soldiers is 
| represented by the following figures :— 


English soldiers . . . £1,713,100 
OGIGEE «i cbc deh 373,000 


} 
} 
| 
} 


| 
£2,086,100 
| Again, to take off the rough edge of the work and to stand 
| on the extreme boundary, in continual contaet with the 
| roughest and wildest tribes in the world, is the Punjab frontier 
| force of eleven thousand men, costing £330,000 per annum, and 
under the control of the local Government. The officer in 
| command, Brigadier Wilde, is a good specimen of a Punjab 
| irregular, and a worthy successor to Neville Chamberlain. As 
| the Punjab stands sentinel at the most exposed point of British 
| India, we must not grudge the two millions and upwards 
| expended on the army. The receipts from the territories under 
| the Lieutenant-Governor were for the year under report con- 
siderably above three millions; the civil disbursements and 
| military buildings (unhappily lumped together) about one 
| hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 
On the whole, though much may remain to be done, 20 
| Englishman can contemplate the Punjab territory without 
honest pride. The country, which twenty years ago was one 
seething mass of bloodshed, violence, and corruption, has become 
| quiet and prosperous. The people, who were formerly divided 
into two classes, oppressors and oppressed, are now fairly 
treated, thriving, and happy. The chiefs, if deprived of some 
of their power, are safe and respectable. Instead of ¢ontinual 
pistollings and assassinations, they are founding female schools, 
travelling by rail, and being invested with the Star of India. 
Henry and John Lawrence and Robert Montgomery, the 
lieutenants of Lord Dalhousie, have done all this. The present 

_ Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, Mr. Donald M*Leod, 15 ® 
sagacious, experienced, and high-minded man, and will not 
allow this great proconsulate to languish in bis hands. 








THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY ON 
RITUALISM, 


|  Rerrvauist follies have, we trust, at last received their 
quietus from a quarter the most effective to extinguish them. 
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It is long since we have read an episcopal utterance which has 
been better timed, and has given more complete satisfaction, 
than the outspoken condemnation by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury on Saturday last, in his reply to the English 
Church Union, of the extreme ritualism which has been intro- 
duced into certain English churches. His words must not 
only have taken the deputation which addressed him by sur- 
prise, but have filled them with alarm and amazement. It 
gives a greater weight and significance to his words that 
the memorialists had calculated on his sympathy, and, aware 
of his strong aversion to a revision of the Liturgy, had hoped 
to commit him to an approval and retention of the single 
rubric on which all their innovations are based. The veil, 
however, was too transparent to cloak the real design, and the 
Archbishop did not hesitate to tear it into shreds. ‘What care 
the Romanizing Ritualists of the day for the Liturgy of the 
Church which, in fact, they every day trample on in order to 
make way for the use of Sarum, or of Bangor, or of York, and 
which they stifle by the Popish prayers they introduce into it 
under the cloak of chanting and singing. Preservation of 


the Liturgy is no real object of desire to them; preservation | 
If the ornaments of the | 


of the one rubric is everything. 
church and of the ministers thereof which were in use in the 
second year of the reign of Edward VI. be allowed, a revision 
of the Liturgy, provided it were done after the fashion they 
approve of, would be the very thing above all others they 
would delight in. The real sentiments by which these inno- 
vators are inspired were clearly set forth by the Hon. and Rev. 
R. Liddell, who presented the clerical memorial with 2,970 
signatures to the Archbishop. “It must be borne in mind,” 
Mr. Liddell observed, “that in the first Prayer-book of 
Edward VI., we had a truly Catholic Liturgy, which main- 
tained the doctrine of a Christian priesthood, the presence of 
our Blessed Redeemer in the Eucharistic Sacrifice, and a dis- 
tinct prayer of Oblation.” What does all this mean? And 
what is the logical sequence of ideas implied in this statement ? 
Plainly mothing less than that it is the opinion of these 
gentlemen that the first Prayer-book of Edward should be 
restored, And if so, to what do their words and actions 
amount but an earnest yearning for a revision of the Liturgy— 
the very thing they profess to repudiate ? 

But what is the reply of the Archbishop to all these preten- 
sions? He openly charges the ritualists with “ having violated 
a compromise and settlement which has existed for 300 years,” 
by introducing vestments and ceremonies of very “ doubtful 
legality.” That settlement, he tells them, has been “ acquiesced 
in by all the 700 prelates ” who have presided over the Church 
of England since the days of Elizabeth. Bishop Andrewes, 
and Richard Hooker, and even so high a ritualist as Bishop 
Cosins, saw no reason to disturb the arrangement, which was, 
moreover, embodied in the Canons of 1603. It is, indeed, in 
no qualified terms that the Primate of the English Church 
speaks of these innovators as “ doing the work of the worst 
enemies of the Church,” assuming “ the tone of defiance,” “ not 
knowing what spirit they are of,” and in need of learning 
“more of Christian moderation and humility.” And even as 
to the question of the legality of their practices, he does not fail 
to remind them that “there are many things which may be 
lawful, but yet are not expedient.” A rebuke more merited 
has rarely been administered by an Archbishop, and great 
must have been the crisis which forced such a severe chastise- 
ment from the meek and gentle spirit of Dr. Longley. Great 
good, we have no doubt, will come from this timely check, and 
the bitter strife for which parties on either side were preparing 
a we trust, be in a great degree anticipated and prevented 

oy it. 

But a much stronger case even than this can be made ovt 
against the ritualists. The Archbishop, with due official 
reserve, speaks of their practices as of ‘‘ doubtful legality ;” but 
it can most plainly be shown that they are absolutely illegal— 
contrary to the letter as well as the spirit and intention of the 
laws of the Church. The rubric as to ornaments and vest- 
ments which appears in our Prayer-book, and on which so 
much reliance has been placed, is, in fact, not of legal force, 
having been long ago virtually repealed. When Queen Eliza- 


beth restored the ornaments and vestments of the second year | 


of Edward VI. by her Act of Uniformity, the order was subject 


to the e s iti el i “until other order | , : 
Sparen Atma RE being: inpanee. Sap | reason for the belief that unseen agents have worked in a silent 


shall be therein taken by the authority of the Queen’s Majesty.” 
A change was evidently here contemplated ; and accordingly 
we find that it came in 1564, when it was directed that in 
parish churches “a comely surplice with sleeves” should be 
used in all the ministrations of the church, while copes were 
allowed in cathedrals and collegiate churches during the 
Holy Communion, Afterwards, in the reign of James IL, 





this rule was embodied in the 58th Canon, which having, 
with the other canons of 1603, received the sanction of the 
king, became the law of the Church—a law in force at this day. 
The words of this canon are so important that they deserve 
to be remembered. It is plainly enjoined therein that the 
ministers of the Church, when saying prayers, or administering 
the sacrament, or other rites, should be vested in “a decent 
and homely surplice with sleeves,” to which no addition is 
mentioned as necessary to be made, except a “ college hood” 
for those who have academic degrees, and “a decent tippet of 
black” for those who have not. This is the settlement to 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury referred as having 
received the sanction of 700 prelates of the Church, and in it 
we plainly see nothing of chasubles, tunicles, albs, dalmatics, 
&c., much less of acolytes, crossbearers, candlesticks, censers, 
and incense, and the many other Romish innovations which 
have lately so disturbed the minds of good Churchmen. 

And the Book of Homilies addresses the English people in 
the same tone. An old lady is even brought on the scene by 
the homilist, as an example, to warn his hearers against “ an 
unsavoury taste” for the “gay gazing sights” of ritual, which 
he is so thankful have been “ scoured out” by the Reformation. 
‘* Alas,” in lamentation, she exclaims, “ what shall we now do 
in church, since the saints are all taken away, since all the 
goodly sights we were wont to have are gone, since we cannot 
hear the like piping, singing, chanting, and playing upon 
organs we could before.” Had this old lady risen from the 
dead during last Christmas week, and seen the services at the 
Church of St. Philip’s, in Clerkenwell, on Holy Innocents 
Day, with their sequel of “ Punch and Judy” for the amuse- 
ment of the “school innocents,” she would not have lacked 
“cay gazing sights” to enjoy after her olden manner. Or, 
had she taken a flight to Brighton she would have witnessed 
in the Church of St. Michael and All Angels a ceremony 
which, we suspect, it would have baffled her own age to have 
produced. Anything more contrary to the nature and 
spirit of a Church of England service it is difficult to 
conceive. We have never read of a more thorough 
aping of Romish ceremonial. The Bishop of the Scotch 
diocese of Brechin was present, and pronounced the 
blessing “after the ancient manner,” we are told “ of uplifted 
hands and the sign of the Cross.” But this was a trifle. The 
climax of absurdity was the “singing of the Holy Gospel,” 
which was performed by the deacon, who intoned the words 
“after the ancient inflexion,” the book resting all the time on 
the subdeacon’s head, who, for the nonce, was converted into @ 
temporary reading-desk. And to give greater prominence to 
the sub-deacon in his discharge of this function, a candle-bearer 
supported him, as the accounts state, on one side, while a cross- 
bearer attended him on the other. After such an exhibition, who 
could venture to name a limit to the extremes to which such 
practices would be carried by ardent enthusiasts, were permission 
once given them to put their own interpretation on the rubrics 
of the Church? ‘The sooner an end is put to such follies, so 
opposed to the spirit of the age and the genius of the English 
people, the better will it be for the unity and peace of the 
Church. The Archbishop of Canterbury has interposed at a 
salutary moment to check the evil before the angry passions on 
either side are lashed into fury; and we trust that his example 
will be followed by all the other bishops, and that by their aid 
the question may be settled quietly, and, if possible, without the 
interposition of Parliament. 








FITZGERALD v. NORTHCOTE. 


TuerE has always been a sort of feeling in the public mind 
that establishments conducted on Roman Catholic principles, 
and by Roman Catholics, have about them a depressing air of 


' concealment and mystery which stunts the growth of moral 


independence in the characters of those who are subjected to 
their discipline. Of course there is a good deal of exaggeration 
in this feeling, and a good deal of partisan prejudice, We 


| appear to have determined that the Roman system is one of 
| secrecy and espionage, and we read such books as the “ Jesuit 





in the Family” as if they were so much gospel, and were fairly 
typical representations of the actual state of things which pre- 
vails in the sister communion. There has been only too much 


and crafty manner, and have robbed us of members whom we 
sorely miss from our establishment. Nor is there any doubt 


| that the followers of Rome wear an air of mystery, as if they 


were always consciously keeping guard over that discipline 
arcani of which students of ecclesiastical history read in very 
early times; and it is equally sure that those of ourselves whe 
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ape Rome and play at Popish priests endeavour to assume a 
like air, so that an unblessed and old-fashioned Protestant can 
scarcely understand their very language when they speak of 
things so familiar as the various parts of churches and of 
church worship. 

Partly from the exceeding inquisitiveness which this real or 
supposed air of mystery develops in those who are constrained, 
for the most part, to look on from a distance, and partly 
because any question of magisterial oppression in schools has 
always a great interest for the English mind, the inquiry into 
certain recent proceedings in connection with the Roman 
Catholic seminary at Oscott has attracted a large amount of 
public attention, even at a moment when a new and most 
important Parliament is commencing its troubled life with 
party attacks, and the Sovereign has at length come forth from 
her long seclusion. Even the Board of Trade inquiry into 
the loss of the London pales before the wrongs or the rights of 
David Fitzgerald, and the daily report of that inquiry is com- 
pressed in some of the morning papers into a short paragraph, 
to afford room for two or three columns of amusing tittle-tattle 
from the very heart of the mysterious college over which 
Dr. Northcote, the ’vert, presides. We are introduced to a scene 
in which “ philosophers,” and “ poets,” and “ rhetoricians,” 
walk about in the ordinary garb of schoolboys, and are liable 
to the ferule and the cane like mere mortals. There are also, 
besides the common herd of boys “ below poetry,” a body of 
divines, or divinities, as they are called in an establishment 
belonging to our own communion, as being divinity students. 
These divines are of a lower class, socially, than the philoso- 





phers, &c., and this fact has been somewhat heavily visited | 
upon them by their better born companions,—better bred would | 


probably be a calumny upon the divines, in face of the infor- 
mation we are in possession of with respect to the treatment 
accorded to them by the heathen students, if we may so style 
comprehensively the classes of philosophers, and poets, and 
rhetoricians. The heathens and the divines do not, or did not 
coalesce. Not even the facts of cassocks, and caps, and 
collars, and the appellation of Mister and Sir, and the position 
of masters of classes, have been able to make for the latter a 
tolerable place in the society of Oscott. Before becoming full- 
fledged divines, with dress and titles as above, they pass through 
a chrysalis stage, in which they are merely known as Clerical 
pupils, and are allowed to join in the games of the College; 
whether they are looked upon as spies or not, Mr. Karslake’s 
objection to his learned brother’s question in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench has prevented the world from knowing. The 
clerical pupils are called “ Bunkers”—a most insufferable 
name, because it means nothing, but may mean anything. 
Daniel O’Connell’s vanquished fish-wife must have felt some of 
the pangs which oppress a clerical pupil’s heart when this 
reproachful term, whose origin is lost, with its meaning, in 
remote obscurity, is hurled at his head by a contemptuous lay 
pupil or heathen. It was not enough, however, that this 
devoted class should be called Bunkers. A club must be 
formed, for the express purpose, if its name means anything, 
of doing to death the whole race, and purging Oscott of their 
divine presence. The formation of this clab, and the letters 
by which it was known in the College, A, B, C, add one more 
to the puzzling pairs of facts of which it is difficult to say 
which is cause and which is effect. For ourselves, we are free 
to confess that it seems more probable that the letters A, B, C, 
which are not unfrequently found in that order and sequence, 
suggested to some hermeneutic mind the grand idea of an 
Anti-Bunker Club, and so the club was formed—a terror to the 


Bunkers and a cause of dire anxiety to the supreme ruler, 
Dr. Northcote. It does not appear that the society ever pro- 
ceeded to action, beyond the election of an honorary secretary 


and some members, sundry of whom were unconscious 


of the dangerous honour bestowed upon them. The pre- 
sident of the club, it is true, practised more than once with 
a pistol, but then he threw it away into a ditch and ran on the 
alarm of a master, and nearly got his ears boxed on the occa- 
sion, while his companion, being only a poet or so, got licked. 
The secretary had no duties that the president knew of, and the 
chief official was firm in his declaration that no salary was 
attached to the secretarial office. It was possible to earn 
enrolment into the society by enunciating principles in accord- 
ance with the objects of the society; and when one of the 
masters told a set of noisy boys that they made such a row 
they might have come from “ Sedgley Park,” he was promptly 
written down as a member, on account of his “ magnanimous 
sentiments.” For is not Sedgley Park the school from which the 
clerical pupils come, and therefore an object of hatred in the 


| ficients in this study. 


eyes of all true and leal members of the Anti-Bunker Club? It | 


may fairly be suspected that the doctor of the establishment was | 





secretly a member—a sort of Jesuit in a Roman Catholic college, 
for he appears to have sheltered an individual from condign 
punishment who was presumably, in spirit, one of the confedera- 
tion. The circumstances were these :—Mr. David Fitzgerald ex- 
pected a tolerably large party “on the sly” to celebrate the arrival 
of the last night of the half-year ending Christmas, 1864. There 
is no evidence to show that the club was then farther advanced 
than the originator’s brain, but we may be sure that his invited 
guests were of the right colour. ‘To entertain them he had 
provided half a pint of whisky and half a pint of brandy, 
besides cakes. Several of the gentlemen did not arrive to grace 
the festive board of the arch-plotter. Whether it was that 
packing occupied their attention, or that untoward circum- 
stances, such as the appearance of a master or monitor, or 
possibly the application of the actual ferule, kept them in their 
own dormitories, we cannot say; it is sufficient that they did 
not arrive, and so the task of imbibing the pint of spirits 
devolved upon the little band who had braved all dangers and 
had succeeded in meeting together. As might be expected, 
the next morning dawned upon a racking headache, and the 
doctor unhesitatingly declared that it was only “ the weather.” 


| We put it to Dr. Northcote whether this does not look like 


anticipatory or actual sympathy with Mr. Fitzgerald and his 
treasonable practices and accomplices ? 

As the public is fully aware, for one crime and another in 
the eyes of the rulers, the master-mind of the Anti-Bunker 
Club was removed at a moment’s notice from Oscott, and sent 
ignominiously home; and of course a paternal and avuncular 
telegram as promptly removed his brother and cousins from 
Dr. Northcote’s care. Public feeling seems to go a good deal 
against Dr. Northcote, but there is in fact much to be said for 
him. The terms on which the boy was staying at Oseott were 
almost sure to lead to unpleasantness of some kind or other. 
He had finished his school course, and Dr. Northcote had 
taken him in as a sort of hobble-de-hoy at large, with the 
intention of training him privately for the London Uni- 
versity. A loafing element of this description is<most 
objectionable in a school. Every one of any experience 
knows how troublesome it must be to have a fellow 
who a month or two was in the head class, and retains 
all his old intimacy with its members still, living under 
the same roof with them, absolved from school discipline. 
The best-intentioned boy in the world is a nuisance on these 
terms, and we take it that a young gentleman who teaches 
the philosophers—meaning the head master’s form—to take 
an impression in wax of a pass key which has been lent 
to him by a master on the strength of his independent 
position, hardly comes under that head. Well might Mr. 
Stone, the master in question, Prefect of Discipline and late 
a Bunker, say to him some time after this, when he found 
him breaking another rule, “I am keeping a strict watch on 
you, young man.” Not that we wish for a moment to defend 
the general course pursued by that gentleman, the only exouse 
for which is that it was probably the sort of thing to which 
he had been trained. Moreover, there were other offences 
chargeable upon the late philosopher. He was caught play- 
ing bagatelle in a country inn with three real philosophers, 
and his excuse is that he no longer considered himself a 
philosopher, which does not touch the charge of misleading 
the pupils in the school. Shooting with a pistol, too, and 
taking one of the schoolboys with him to indulge im ‘that 
delirious form of forbidden sport, and making boys druuk, or 
nearly so, with forbidden spirits under the holy roof of Oseott 
itself, are grave offences. So that, on the whole, believing that 
Dr. Northcote and his subordinate did not act with due @is- 
cretion, and that the circumstances of David Fitzgerald’s 
sojourn with them were pretty sure to lead +o complication, 
we are of opinion that he showed himself unworthy of the 


confidence reposed in him, and that the sooner Oscott got rid of 
him the better. | 


HUMAN FARM-CATTLE. 


Cates Pivmmer, the toymaker, in the interests of his att, 
expressed a wish “to go as close to natur’ as he could for 
sixpence.” Actuated by different motives, there are many 
employers of labour who would seem to have made it their 
favourite study to go as near as possible to the limit at which 


| human nature can be supported at the smallest outlay. 


Agriculture, like shirt-making, appears to suffer from the pro- 
The attention that has been directed to 
a recent case has called forth Lord Shaftesbury and “other 
Dorsetshire landlords to do battle for their country; and they 
have endeavoured to show that it does not deserve the stigma 
that has been cast upon it of so miserably underpaying its 
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agricultural labourers as almost to excuse the commission of 
such petty thefts as that of the now famous John Cross. The 
hurdle that he stole on a cold wintry day, for the purpose of 
kindling a fire to boil the gruel for his lying-in wife, was valued 
by its owner at sixpence; so that, for this sixpence, the 
recipient of eight shillings a week, and the father of eight 
small children, evidently went as close to nature as he could. 
But the Wimborne magistrates failed in their appreciation of 
the naturalness of his conduct under the peculiar circumstances 
of his position, and they punished his theft by committing him 
to gaol for fourteen days’ hard labour. Thereupon, John 
Cross was made a penny-press martyr; and a sympathizing 
public, in a fine gush of virtuous indignation, subscribed 
upwards of £300, wherewith to make him independent of 
Dorsetshire farmers. We expressed ourselves freely at the 
time on this case (in our issue for December 2), and doubted 
whether any substantial benefit would result from it to that 
large class of which John Cross was made the representative 
man. for it is not the individual who has been goaded into 
breaking his country’s laws that should be lifted into tempo- 
rary prominence in the spurious character of a martyr, when 
he receives the legal punishment for his misdeeds; the real 
martyrs are those who make no murmuring or complaint at 
their lot, and, to whom the hard labour of a gaol would, per se, 
be less hard than the ordinary toil of their daily life. How- 
ever, the case of John Cross was well written up, and it 
roe been the means of attracting renewed attention to his 
class. 

Lord Shaftesbury now assures us that the eight shillings a 





week of the Dorsetshire labourer is supplemented by so many | 
| such cases the evil is not only transferred, but increased; the 


items relating to rent, garden, fuel, clubs, and ** perquisites,” 
as to be really equivalent, as a general rule, to 14s. 63d., and 
in exceptional cases to nearly 17s.; and, moreover, that his 
period of labour is shorter “by one hour and a half daily 
during ten months of the year than is required in the wealthier 
provinces of England.” If this were so, then, indeed, we ought 
to look upon the county of Dorset as having been greatly 
maligned and misrepresented; and that, so far from being 
badly off, its agricultural labourers are in a far better condition 
of life than their fellows in many another shire, where the 
ordinary practice of the employer seems to be to go as close to 


nature as he can for sixpence, and to deduct from the low | 


wages for all time lost on wet days, and not unfrequently for 
such an enforced “holiday” as Christmas-day. But the 
amiable philanthropy of Lord Shaftesbury, and his genuine 
concern for the working classes, which make him honourably 
deserving of that title of “the poor man’s friend,” which was 


bestowed on an Earl Dudley of two or three generations ago, | 


have, perhaps, in the present instance, so far biassed his judg- 
ment as to permit the wish not only to be father to the thought, 
but also, in a certain degree, to the statement. At any rate, 
his rectification of what he conceives to be the popular errors 


and misconceptions relative to the Dorsetshire labourers has, | 


in its turn, been rectified; and the Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county stands convicted by one of his own magistrates. 
clear-headed social reformer and philanthropist, whom the now 
world-famous initials, “S. G. O.,” cannot screen—the Lord 
Sydney Godolphin Osborne—is also a Dorsetshire landowner, 
and arector and squire to boot, and is even better qualified 
than Lord Shaftesbury to speak on the point at issue; and he 
gives the most sweeping contradiction to his Lord-Lieutenant’s 
statements. Into these we do not care to enter in detail, being 


That | 


content to leave the general question of the county short- | 
comings to its two famous lords, who can afford to cross their | 


lances in admirable rivalry on a subject which they both have 
80 greatly at heart. But on the point of cottage accommo- 
dation we would wish to say a few words. We were glad to 
see that Lord Shaftesbury can speak so well of the cottages in 
his immediate neighbourhood, many of them being “ quite new, 
each having a front and back kitchen on the ground-floor, three 
bedrooms upstairs, and every form of outhouse and other con- 
veniences essential to the comfort of domestic life.” It was to 
be expected, as a matter of course, that this should be the rule 
not only on his own estate, but on many others also, whose 
proprietors have recognised the importance of the fact that the 
housing of the human farm-cattle should be as much a subject of 
the landlord’s care as the housing of the rest of his live stock ; 
though “S. G. O.” states that, in his own experience, such is not 
the case throughout any one estate in the county, and that on 
some estates “the cottage accommodation is still shamefully 
bad,” and a long way removed from that desirable state of 
things which, according to Lord Shaftesbury, “now exists 
almost everywhere.” And a near neighbour, who signs himself 
“A Dorset Parson,” also says that “many of the cottages are 


disgrace to civilization”; so that the wonder is, not that the . 


poor dwellers therein should have vices, but that they should 
preserve purity and self-restraint. 

Making every due allowance for the natural anxiety of the 
noble Lord-Lieutenant to clear the county of which he is the 
respected head of some of the odium that has been cast upon 
it, we yet think that it must be patent to all who have duly 
considered the evidence on both sides, that the status of the 
agricultural labourer remains as generally unsatisfactory in 
Dorsetshire as in other counties. Insufficient accommodation 
is the rule; and insufficient accummodation means injury to 
decency, morals, self-respect, and health. In building ranges 
of sheds and houses for beasts and stock, pains are taken to 
secure the best results for the outlay ; but, in providing cot- 
tages for the human farm-cattle, a shortsighted economy 
condemns them to herd in hovels, where the strength so needed 
for their work is sapped by the diseases that are necessarily 
engendered by filth, bad drainage, imperfect ventilation, and 
overcrowding in thatched and mud-walled dens, whose foulness 
can only be made picturesque on the painter’s canvas. Ne- 
cessity has no law; and the poor in rural districts who have 
to work to live, must ‘put up with what has been provided for 
them, and feel thankful too, when their homes are near to their 
work, and when they are not driven four or five miles away to 
the squalid confines of a town, to add a weary walk to and 
from their scene of daily labour. The show cottages of the 
Squire’s home farm and park precincts, however pretty and 
picturesque they may be in the landscape, do not always com- 
pensate for those pulled-down hovels whose obliteration, though 
in some respects desirable, has augmented the rates of a neigh- 
bouring parish by transferring to it its probable paupers. In 


town accommodation being, probably, dearer and worse than 
that in the country, and its distance from the scene of labour 
being an aggravation of the workman’s toil and a diminution 
of his rest and freedom. The late Lord Palmerston continually, 
in his speeches at Romsey and elsewhere, reiterated the sound 
agricultural canon, that land cannot be well cultivated unless 
the labourer is well housed; and that the labourers’ cottages 
ought to be regarded as farm appurtenances that were as 
necessary as the barns and cattle-sheds; and that a landlord 
ought no more to look for the rent of those cottages fully 
reimbursing him for the expense of erecting them than he 
would expect to receive rent from a farmhouse separate from 
the other farm-buildings. When a landlord is not satisfied 
unless he can get three or four per cent. for his outlay on each 
cottage, then we may be sure that he will, in wages and every- 
thing else that pertains to his labourers, go “ as close to natur’ ” 
as he can, to save a sixpence, and that his human farm-eattle 
will be less cared for, and less conveniently and comfortably 
housed, than the other portion of his live stock. 

But Lord Shaftesbury well knows what a plethora of evils 
results from the overcrowding of workmen’s dwellings, for he 
has on many occasions as forcibly as eloquently directed the 
public attention to this important subject. We have not, even 
now, forgotten his address at the Social Science Congress at 
Liverpool, in 1858, when he maintained that in such a state of 


| things, where human beings were compelled to herd together 


in defiance of all the laws of decency and health, we could not 
wonder at any amount of sin or vice, and that it was 
“ positively impossibly to give them moral education.” It is 
only three years since that the pens of Mr. Clarke and other 
inspectors described in minute detail the boasted “ cottage 
homes of England” that existed, not in the imaginative 
verses of Mrs. Hemans, but in sad and repulsive reality, in the 
counties of Norfolk, Somerset, Wilts, and elsewhere; and, 
although the good leaven is at work, and new cottages with 
decent accommodation for Christian people are gradually 
replacing the old pig-stye lodgings for the human farm-cattle, 
yet, we must confess to a thorough, though reluctant, agree- 
ment in “ 8. G. O.’s” opinion, that “it must be many years 
before the state of things can exist which Lord Shaftesbury 
says now exists almost everywhere.” At present, the pro- 
vision of stalls for beasts seems to outweigh in importance the 
allotment of proper dwellings for the tenders of those beasts. 
Although the princely example of Mr. Peabody cannot be 
followed on anything like so large and complete a scale in a 
rural district, yet his town scheme might be adapted to the 
country by those landowners who, like the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Dorsetshire, are earnestly desirous to ameliorate the condition 
of the agricultural labourer. Suffering as we are from the 
grievous visitation of the rinderpest, we should also do well to 
remember that a large proportion of the human farm-cattle 
are still under the influence of a plague, from which they have 
too long been permitted to suffer, and from which they can 
only be rescued by the prompt remedies of the owners of the 
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wretched dwellings in which they are compelled to herd. Such 
inadequate and improper habitations should be regarded as so 
many plague-spots and centres of disease, whose virulent 
poisons can infect a whole community; and, if we would 
prevent that moral and social disease from further contami- 
nating what is yet healthy and sound, we must deal with 
it as vigorously as we would with the cattle plague, and 
stamp it out. 








THE FOUNDERING OF THE “LONDON.” 


Arter a protracted investigation, stretching over nine days, 
the Board of Trade inquiry into the loss of the London has 
been adjourned till next week, in order to enable Mr. O’Dowd 
to bring forward further evidence, so that everything may be 
done that can be done to satisfy the public mind with regard 
to this great calamity. Thus far thirty witnesses have been 
examined, and their testimony has been in the main so concurrent 





that it is difficult to imagine that any fresh light can be thrown | sior 888 
| in which I bore testimony to the beauty and sublimity of the Biblical 


upon the loss of the London. It seems to be without doubt 
that she was built of the very best materials and according to 
the best principles; and also that she was repeatedly surveyed 
before she left London and Plymouth by emigration and other 
officers, whose duty it was to ascertain by personal inspection 


of the thousands who are annually emigrating to our colonies, 
pronouncing such a ship as the London—bound on such a 
voyage, during a winter notable for its storms—in every 
respect fit for her work, we are bound to ask to what extent 
the present system of inspection, or the present administrators 
of that system, are entitled to our confidence? We cannot 
resist the conviction which the evidence of those who escaped 
from the London raises, that she was pretty nearly a log upon 
the water long before the hatchway of her engine-room was 
destroyed. If she was not deeper laden than other vessels 
which make the same voyage, that only shows with what 
temerity such ships are sent to sea, and by what a miracle they 
escape foundering. 








THE SUNDAY SCIENCE MOVEMENT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LONDON REVIEW.” 


Srr,—It was not my purpose to follow Dr. Carpenter’s example, 
and to protest against the unfairness of your attack upon my lecture 
at St. Martio’s Hall; to complain of your suppression of every passage 


representations of the Deity; and of your attributing to me opinions 
which I never held and wholly disavow ; but, as extracts from your 
article have been made the text for vituperations directed against me, 


| not only in the polemical but in the political field, may I venture—in 


whether she was fit to go to sea. All the witnesses upon these | PY : : ; 
| will refer to the Lecture itself, in order to determine whether, in a 


points leave no doubt whatever that her condition was satis- 


factory. But if we turn to the evidence of other witnesses, | 


we are forced to admit the suspicion, in spite of the testimony 
of builders and inspectors, that there must have been a screw 
loose somewhere before so fine a ship could have come to grief 
as she did. It seems clear that in the height of the storm 
large quantities of coal were tumbling about her deck, so that 
they blocked up the scuppers of the ship. When the wreck of 
the jibboom was got on board, it was lashed to something in a 
sort of way; but it presently broke loose and rolled about the 
deck, now striking the bulwarks, and now the combings 


of the engine hatch. John Munro, one of the escaped pas- | 


sengers, who had formerly been a sailor, states that at nine 
o’clock on Wednesday night—the night before she went down 
—he tried to go along the deck to his own hatchway, but the 
jibboom being totally adrift he was afraid to pass, and had to 
return. It was at half-past ten that the engine-room hatch 
was destroyed. To what extent it was crippled by the jibboom 


before the sea broke over it, it would, perhaps, be impossible | 


now to ascertain. But even before this penultimate disaster 
befel the London her crew were literally hors de combat. 
Before the skylight was broken Munro says that he assisted 
at the pumps, and observed that none of the sailors were 
working, and he made the remark that it was very strange 
that none but passengers were at the pumps. He then went 


your columns—to express a hope that any who have been influenced 
by a condemnation which was, I think, both precipitate and unjust, 


single line, evidence is to be found of an irreligious or unchristian 
spirit ? I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
Feb. 3, 1866. JOHN BowRInec. 





OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Art the time of writing this, Cambridge is in a state of some 
excitement, which will have subsided before this is published. The 
8th is the day appointed for the voting about the proposed Profes- 
sorship of Comparative Anatomy and Zoology, and feeling runs 
rather high on the subject. There are three parties—first, those 
who are opposed to any further subsidies to science until other 
wants are supplied, and I put these first in position while feeling 


| that they do not deserve any such precedence ; secondly, those who 


wish to limit the present action of the Senate to a permissive 
expenditure of £300 a year or so for a mere temporary teacher of 
Comparative Anatomy, one of those half-and-half measures which 
stave off the responsibility for a while, and seem to effect the 
desired end without really effecting anything at all ; and thirdly, 
those who are in favour of the Professorship pure and simple, These 
last are undoubtedly in the majority, as compared with either of 
the others ; but whether they will exceed in number the other two 


| parties combined, is said to be not so sure. The first division, those 
| who think that the funds of the University should be expended on 


below, and asked whether any men would turn out and take | 


their spell at the pumps. There he found the boatswain, 
assisted by a passenger, employed in taking down the names of 
the sailors who were disabled from working, either by having 


been hurt or being sick, when it appeared that no less than | 


twenty-one of the crew were in this condition. 
All this clearly indicates that one main cause of the founder- 


ing of the London was that she was under-manned. Early on | 


Tuesday the jibboom was carried away, then the fore royal- 
mast, then the topgallant-mast, then the fore top-mast. The 
wrecks of the last three were swinging about for hours before 


they were fastened; the jibboom was not got on board till the | 


day following ; it had not long been fastened till it broke 
adrift and rolled about the deck, where also some thirty tons 


of coals, in bags or loose, were gambolling ad libitum ; none but | 


the passengers wereatthepumps; ofacrewof eighty-three,twenty- 


what they call more worthy objects, have not found any public 
exponent of their doctrines. They are generally understood to be 
a combination of literary fastidiousness and universal opposition, 
and to one portion’of the band the fact that a dead language still 
remains Professorless, while it is proposed to endow a science which 
deals with living and mundane things, is argument enough ; the 
others, of course, vote against any step in advance which is not 4 
most clear and decided practical gain, and as certain as anything 
can be to turn out an undoubted success, their feelings being further 


| aggravated by the idea that it isa thing so dangerous to Church 


and State as anatomical science that is to be endowed, with the 
possibility of ape theories, and all sorts of personal interference 
with their osteal economy both in absent tail and in present skull. 
Those who desire to “put it off a little are encouraged by the 


| words of the Tutor of Trinity Hall, who has published an address 


in that sense. He suggests that we should “ see our way” better 
in three years, experimenting meanwhile on our possible Professor, 


| and trying his paces, as it were, to see if he will be able to do his 


one were disabled. With an efficient crew these things need not | 


have been. How far they contributed to the ultimate fate of | teacher, and we do not believe so much in the infallibility of the 


the ship it is needless to speculate. They show that her crew 
was not equal to the emergencies which were almost inevitable 
during a winter voyage. And yet, if we may believe Munro’s 
evidence, never was a ship more in need of efficient handling. 
He speaks of her as “ deep in the water,” and “ far less lively 
and buoyant” than other ships. She made worse weather of 
it, he says, when she got into bad weather, than any ship he 
had ever been in. There is evidence of the truth of this 
statement throughout the narrative of the voyage, from the 
moment the fine weather under which she left Plymouth for- 
sook her. Long before the storm had reached its height she 
was shipping water “pretty freely.” As it increased she 
began to ship “very heavy seas.” She had so little buoyancy 
that at one pitch she snapped fore royal-mast, topgallant-mast 
and fore top-mast. Now when in the face of these facts we find, 
the inspectors, on whose skill and veracity we rely for the lives 


work and will be useful, whether he will draw an audience, and 80 
on. Moreover, he advises that the Vice-Chancellor, or he with two 
others, should have the appointment of this hypothetical gentle- 
man ; but we had enough of that in the matter of the Hindostant 


| Head whom forthe time being we make Vice-Chancellor, as to put 





more absolute power of appointment into the hands of-that official 
than is unavoidable. It is inconceivable that any man of reputa- 
tion would accept a “ three years’ engagement” of this kind, giving 
himself up entirely to his work as a life-professor can do. As 4 
member of the Senate has said in a letter on the subject, with 
more of graphic point than is conventionally introduced into 
those dry and statistical and logical documents addressed t0 
the members of the Senate by individual members on the eve of 
any vote of importance, we should probably get a person of the 
mental calibre of those amusing but unscientific gentlemen who dis- 
course to the holiday makers at the Polytechnic. Such aman might 
do well enough for the position which the Tutor of Trinity Hall desires 
to see the teacher of comparative anatomy placed in, but wewantsome- 
thing more than a mere elementary instructor, and unless & 

ances are very unusually deceptive, the Senate will chocse to have 
a Professor at once. One of the tutors of Trinity expresses the 
feeling of a very large portion of the men in whose hands the 
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decision rests, when he points out that zoology and comparative 
anatomy, subjects so important in their bearing upon natural 


theology, are now in that stage of progress at which they may be | 


much advanced by the researches of a Professor whose life’s work 


it is to pursue such research. The question of funds would scarcely | 


interest any one beyond the immediate sphere of the University ; 


it is sufficient to know that, from one source or other, pensions | 
dropping in and old interests expiring, we shall have money enough | 
at Easter of the present year. Moreover, the science of anatomy | 
in its various branches has so much expanded of late, that for | 


many years the one Professor, or his deputy, has not nearly been 
able to deal with it, and a gentleman has lectured on human 
anatomy for twenty years, assisted by a demonstrator, with hardly 
any remuneration whatever. If the Senate rejects the grace for 


the new professorship, this gentleman cannot be expected to | 


continue his labours in the face of an authoritative declaration that 


he shall not have his reward, and so the Medical School will fall | 


through for want of a teacher. This, it is hoped, will have great 
weight with the voters, especially when they remember that so long 
as 450 years ago the Universities had an absolute monopoly of 
education in surgery and physic. By rejecting this grace, the 
Senate will take a retrograde step, and students of natural science 
will go elsewhere to pursue their studies, 

The Vice-Chancellor has at length announced to the Senate that Mr. 
Henry Yates Thompson, late Scholar of Trinity College, has offered to 
endow a lectureship at Harvard College, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
United States, for the purpose of procuring one course of lectures 


every two years in this University, by an American, on the | 


history, literature, and institutions of the United States of America. 
The President and Fellows of Harvard College are to appoint the 
lecturer, and the Vice-Chancellor here is to have a power of veto 
so far as the individual is concerned. Mr. Thompson will give in 
preety $6,000 United States Government Bonds, from which a 

iennial income of about £150 will accrue. In order to give the 
thing a trial, he will pay down at once £150 for a course of lectures 
in the present year, and if it is found not to answer, the Senate 
can then let the thing drop. It is a wild scheme, and harm might 
come of it, for there is something irresistibly tempting in the idea of 
an American lecturing on his “ institutions,” and one can ifmagine 
the ferment it would create among the undergraduates. For one, 
I sincerely hope it may not be received with favour by the Senate. 
Among other reasons, nothing can be more dangerous than to 
establish a strong political feeling in our younger members. Con- 
sidering the large number of high-spirited young men we have 
among us just emerging from boyhood, to allow such a course of 
lectures to be delivered would be to put a light to gunpowder, 
unless the lecturer were gifted with superhuman—certainly with 
preeter-A merican—prudence, or were content to make his lectures 
poor and passionless retrospects, emasculated of all that might 
render a course of this kind so interesting to a less inflammable 
audience. The Senate is invited to discuss the proposal on the 
10th, and probably the arts schools will see a larger attendance 
than usual. 

Among affairs of more interest, I have entirely neglected the 
Mathematical Tripos and the Degree day. Not that those should 
be of less interest than anything else that can happen in the Uni- 
versity, but this year the Degree day was so dreadfully dull, so far 
as the usual Saturnalia were concerned, that it was impossible to 
feel interest in it. The Smith’s Prizes have confirmed the decision 
of the Moderators, and there is now no doubt that Mr. Morton 
and Mr. Aldis are the best and second best men of the year. There 
have been so many paragraphs in the different newspapers, giving 
details connected with the Honour list, as that four out of the first 
six were from Scotch universities, that the Second Wrangler was 
the brother of a late Senior Wrangler, another brother having been 
Sixth Wrangler, and so on, that nothing more need be said on that 


point. 





| have removed their names from the books of their college can 
_ become candidates, and there is no one to see that they conduct 
themselves properly during the week of their stay in the town, 
nor any one to make sure that they are really the men they represent 
themselves to be. There is, practically, no reason why a man 
little known here should not send some one instead of himself, 
and so pass by proxy. To remedy this a weak measure is pro- 
posed, which will not meet the evil, namely, that all such men 
send in their names through the prelector of their late college, 
instead of through the registrary as now. The only way really 
to deal effectively with the question is by making it a rule that no 
one not actually on the boards of some college or other shall enter 
for the examination. If this is done, the theological will at length 
cease to be anomalous among examinations. 

Archdeacon Wordsworth commenced his course of sermons 
before the University on Sunday last, in the presence of a ve 
unusually large congregation. There was a manifest settling 
down among his audience, not unaccompanied by seemly pony on 

our 


_ tion, when he announced that it was his purpose to deliver 











An ill-natured article in one of the evening papers, setting | 


forth that “ tuft-hunting” does not seem to succeed in Trinity, for | 


that college had only so many Wranglers, and had the wooden 
spoon, called forth a temperate, but most crushing answer from 
“A Graduate of Trinity,” whose neat and telling style betrayed 
his incognito. Some one or other who contributes to the periodical 
literature of the present time would appear to be very much 
disgusted with Trinity, for some reason or other, so we have 
now and then something about the “ tuft-hunting” practised there 
and at Christ Church. th 
noblemen and fellow-commoners being admitted at Trinity “ tuft- 
hunting,” ignorant or oblivious of the collateral fact that other 
colleges would be very glad to have noblemen—as, indeed, Mag- 
dalen has—if they would only come to them, and also that fellow- 
commoners are treated with more indulgence by far at small 
colleges than at Trinity. Indeed, at some colleges they are prac- 


tically as independent as the Fellows, are excused lectures entirely, | 


and are never “hauled ” for chapels ; whereas at Trinity they are 
required to pass an entrance examination, and are subjected to 
very sufficient discipline throughout the whole of their course. 
And besides, it is very untrue to represent Trinity as not obtaining 
its full share of honours, for more than two-thirds of all the senior 
classics there have ever been have been members of that college. 


“ Tuft-hun'ing,” at ary rate, secured a senior wrangler last year, in | 
| clustered in a small space have bee 


the person of Mr. Strutt, the eldest son of Lord Rayleigh. It isa 
minor point, as the “ Graduate” observes, that Trinity had not the 
wooden spoon this year. 

It is proposed to bring candidates for the Voluntary Theological 
Examinations more directly under the supervision of college 


| with handsome villas, while 


The writer apparently calls the fact of | 


| with the progress of 
| ment during the last 


| where they have built and endowe 


authorities than they need now be. As the law now is, men who | 


sermons on the Irish Church. In the first sermon he confined 
himself to the life of St. Patrick, with copious extracts from the 
Confessions of that saint, and a full account of his creed, from 
which of course there was a direct road to the Archdeacon’s mono- 
mania, an attack upon Rome. His summing-up of the differences 
between the Trent Creed and St. Patrick’s Creed was very good in 
its way, and the application of the moral, to the effect that the 
Irish Roman Catholics ought not in honesty to claim Patrick as 
their saint, was ingenious. 
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No. VI.—CHURCH PROGRESS IN DUBLIN—ANTIQUATED 
PARISHES — ST. WERBURGH’S — ST. JOHN’S — BST. 
MICHAEL’S — ST. AUDEON’S — A CONTRAST — ST, 
PETER’S—FAILURE OF THE PAROCHIAL SYSTEM— 
ALIENATION OF PROTESTANTS FROM THEIR PARISH 
CHURCHES—ITS CAUSES—ARCHDEACON CONNOR’S 
SYNOPTICAL VIEW OF THE IRISH ESTABLISH. 
MENT. 

Norwitustanp1nG the loss of the Parliament, and the conse- 
quent absence of many of the nobility and landed gentry, the 
city of Dublin has made steady progress, and has been largely 
increased and very much improved since the Union, It is true 
that the magnificent town residences of some of the nobility 
have been turned to very different uses. For example, Leinster 
House, the palace of Ireland’s only Duke, is occupied by the 
Royal Dublin Society ; Tyrone House, by the National Board 
of Education; Powerscourt House by the firm of Perrier, 
Pollock, & Company; and Alborough House by her Majesty’s 
troops; while several others are hotels, or have even been so 
degraded as to be let off in separate tenements to room-keepers, 
who seldom appreciate the value of the lofty marble chimney- 
pieces or the elaborate ornamentation of the ceiling. But 
against all this we have to set off whole squares and innumerable 
“roads” to the south side of the city, erected during the wa 
sent century, and occupied by the landed gentry, by wage 
members of the learned professions, and by a very numerous Class 
of merchants who have realized splendid fortunes. af 
also, which may be regarded as belonging in a certain sense 6 , 
city of Dublin, has become a considerable town, the inter oe on 
territory for six or seven miles along the coast being stud 
a very large ssharten po 

in good circumstances, has grown up in the sam 
ner which there are two other townships, Blackrock — 

Pembroke. Taking the first year of the present poe ES ; 

epoch of the Union—as our starting-point, we shall fin cm 

the Irish metropolis, amidst all the vicissitudes of Oe 
has been steadily improving. The total oy gorge: of Dublin 
at that time was 182,370; now it is 254,25 3, the increase 
having been constant at every decennial period since the re 

began to be taken. There is : doubt that the property o 
i increased in proportion. 

se, ee to be able to state that the progress 4 the 

Church, and the development of its resources, have kept pace 

society, and show a wonderful advance- 

half century. But it has happened in 
as it has happened in the old parts of 


i ient paro- 
London, that the community has outgrown the ancient p 


i ber of well-endowed churches 
chial system, and that a num Rate ge ees ne 


s, who reside in the country, 


d churches for themselves. 
includ 


the old parts of Dublin, 


wealthier portion of the parishioner 


i i ain, 
The ancient city walls, of which no traces now rem a, 
the a of St. Werburgh, St. John, St, Michael, St. 
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Nicholas Within, the eastern part of St. Audeon, and the 
Deanery of Christ Church—a space comprehending about forty- 
five English acres. Taking Christ Church as a central point, 
we find within about half a mile of that building no less than 
twelve parish churches, some of them not many perches 
asunder; viz., St. Werburgh’s, St. John’s, St. Michael’s, St. 
Nicholas Within, St. Peter’s, St. Andrew’s, St. Ann’s, St. 
Audeon’s, St. Bridgid’s, St. Catherine’s, St. James’s, St. 
Luke’s—nearly two-thirds of the parishes of the metropolis, 
which are only nineteen in number. Within the same space 
are the two cathedrals and the Castle Chapel, which is attended 
regularly by the Viceregal Court, the Chief Secretary, and all 
the State functionaries, with their families, who belong to the 
Established Church. The Royal Chapel has been lately so 
much improved that it is now an architectural gem in its 
internal fittings and decorations. 

St. Werburgh’s, however, is the parish church of the Lord- 
Lieutenant, in which he has a seat in front of the organ; and, 
by established etiquette, he attends the annual charity sermon 
for the schools. This church, originally a fine building, almost 
hid by a number of mean houses which enclose it, was 
dedicated to the patron saint of Chester. It was formerly a 
sort of cathedral. Among its incumbents were the celebrated 
James Ussher, afterwards Archbishop, William Chappel, 
John Milton’s tutor at Cambridge, Archbishop King, and other 
celebrities. It became the burial-place of many important Irish 
families, including the Geraldines. The tomb of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald is an object of interest to the admirers of the 
chivalrous character of that unfortunate patriot. The church 
was twice destroyed by fire. The steeple was 160 feet high, 





terminating with a gilt ball and vane, forming one of the chief | 
ornaments of Dublin; but being found in a dangerous con- | 


dition, it was taken down in 1810. The tower also was taken 
down in 1836, and the bells were unhung and placed in the 
vestibule. The building has, consequently, a mutilated 
appearance. In 1630 this church was described as “ in good 
repair and decency,” worth £60 per annum, there being 
239 householders in the parish, all Protestants, with the 
exception of 28 Roman Catholics. At the close of last century 
its total population consisted of 3,629. By the last census (1861) 
the population was returned at 3,174 persons, of whom only 
692 are members of the Established Church. The net income 
is £396, the present incumbent being the Rev. Edward 
W. Whately, son of the late Archbishop. For many years 
the attendance in this fine parish church has been very small, 
consisting mainly of poor people, and not averaging more than 
about fifty persons. 

One minute’s walk from St. Werburgh’s, and divided from 
Christ Church Cathedral only by a narrow lane, is the parish 
church of St. John’s, a small, plain, oblong building, with a 
stone front, in the Grecian style. It is surrounded by galleries, 
and has seats for 600 people. It has a small belfry, and it is 
almost amusing on Sunday morning to hear its tiny bell 
ringing an accompaniment with the magnificent gong of Christ 
Church swinging in the lofty tower by which it is over- 


shadowed. The whole area of the parish is under fourteen | 


English acres. The population, at the close of last century, 
was 4,142, inhabiting 295 houses. At present it is 3,043, of 


a narrow lane, and abuts upon the large Roman Catholic 
Church of St. Audeon’s. Internally it is very nicely fitted up, 
with the pews, or rather seats, arranged in the modern style, 
and affording accommodation for about three hundred persons. 
Attached to it are schools and a widows’ almshouse. ‘The 
net value of the living is £156 a year, and it is in the gift of 
the Archbishop. 

Proceeding, still in the same line, along High-street, in less 
than five minutes we come to the fine parish church of St. 
Catherine’s; and in less than five minutes more we arrive at 
the parish church of St. James’s—a beautiful modern 
structure. 

Passing by these churches for the present, we return to the 
group of old parishes surrounding Christ Church Cathedral. 
The subjoined table presents at one view the anomalous state 
of things connected with these parishes. The census of 1861] 
gives the numbers of the religious denominations in the several 
parishes, but it was not without an immensity of labour and 
care that the results could be collected. To find the Protestant 
inhabitants of some of the smallest of the parishes, it was 
necessary to hunt through several municipal wards. In order 
to ascertain the number of the respective denominations in 
the enormous parish of St. Peter’s, they had to search through 
no less than six municipal wards and two baronies in the 
county Dublin, and to bring together a number of details in 
order to make out the totals, which the Census Commissioners 
have supplied for each parish. 


Extent Total Population. Church 

acres, Tn 1800. In 1866 Population. 
St. Werburgh’s...... Ss .. GD ... Orv ..:. “ae 
St. John’s ............ 14... 4,142 ... 3,048 ... 416 
St. Michael’s ......... & ... 8200 ... Ue «. 76 
St. Audeon’s......... 33 ... 6,192 ... 4,302 ... 420 
St. Bride’s............ 37 ... 8,009 ... 10,919 ... 1,892 
St. Nicholas Within S:.. O28.... Rc. Se 


Taking six of those parishes, namely, Werburgh’s, St. John’s, 
St. Audeon’s, St. Bride’s, St. Nicholas Within, and St. 
Michael’s, we find that they occupy only an area of 111 English 
acres, and that their aggregate Church of England population 
is 3,680 persons of all ages. It has been calculated that, 
excluding young children, the aged, and the sick, about half the 
total population may be expected to attend public worship. 
The number of people, therefore, in these six parishes requiring 
church accommodation is not more, at the utmost, than 2,000. 
The net income of the six parishes is £1,283, which would give 
twelve shillings a head for all the persons in those parishes able 
to attend public worship. Each of these small churches is 
served by two clergymen, some of them by three. Counting 
the curates’ salaries and the charitable endowments, the total 
amount of church revenue spent upon them is very large. 

Let us contrast these six parishes with the single parish of 
St. Peter’s, the parish church of which, an old ugly building, 
standing in a graveyard, is now being renovated. This church 
is situated in Angier-street, about half a mile from the group 


_ of prebendal churches which we have been considering. ‘The 


parish contains 4,163 acres, that is, it is nearly forty times 


| as large as the whole of the six parishes above enumerated! 


prebendal parish, and the living is in the gift of the Dean and | 


Chapter of Christ Church. The net income is £220 per 
annum. The church is one of very ancient foundation. It 
received various endowments from time to time, intended of 
course for Roman Catholic purposes. It fell into decay in the 
middle of the last century, when the Irish Parliament granted 
a sum of £1,000 for the erection of the present edifice. 

Passing along Christ Church-place to the west of the 


Cathedral, we meet the parish church of St. Michael’s,. 


separated only by a narrow street. This church is remark- 
ably diminutive, all tower at one end, and all window at the 
other. The window, which faces the Cathedral, consists of 
stained glass, and the tower is a dark, heavy, square structure, 
which seems not at all in keeping with the little building with 
light-coloured walls with which it is connected. It has accom- 
modation for about two hundred persons, the total Protestant 
population of the parish being seventy-six, so that if every man, 
woman, and child, including the aged and the sick belonging 
to the Established Church, were seated in the building it 
would not be more than one-eighth filled. 

Proceeding westward in the same line of streets, we arrive, in 
four or five minutes, at the parish church of St. Audeon’s,—a 
very ancient structure, but so small that it would not be 
noticed except for the square tower, which seems to have been 
designed for a much larger building. Completely shut out of 
view from the main street, this little church is visible only from 





|The population of those parishes has not changed very 
which 416 are members of the Established Church. It is a | 


materially since the beginning of the present century. In 
some there is an increase, and in some a diminution, The 
diminution has been caused by the fact that all the people who 
have business places in those old, crowded, unhealthy districts, 
manage to reside out of town, in order to enjoy the benefit of 
good air for their families. This is in a great measuré the 
cause of the larger decrease of the Protestant-population, who 
have become a small minority in some instances where in the 
last century they were a majority, because they belonged for 
the most part to the wealthier class of society. By professional 
men, for this reason, this district is almost entirely deserted, 
so that even the parochial clergy are generally non-resident. 
It has been quite different with the parish of St. Peter’s. At 
the close of the last century the population was 16,000; now it 
is upwards of 58,000,—that is, it has increased five-fold in sixty 
years. Of this number 14,000 belong to the Established 
Church, so that the Protestants are to the Roman Catholiés in 
the proportion of about one to four. The parish stretches out 
beyond the city bounds into the barony of Dublin on the one 
hand, and the barony of Upper Cross on the other, extending 
to Rathfarnham on the right, and to Donnybrook on the left. 
It is in the rural portion of it chiefly that the great inerease of 
population has taken place. 

We may pause here to ask, Can there be a more striking 
illustration of the absurdity of sticking to the old parochial 
system, of the gross anomalies of that system, and of the utter 
waste of resources which it necessitates? There are balfa 
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dozen religious establishments, each with its church, its schools, 
and, perhaps, its almshouses, its two or three clergymen, its 
churchwardens, sexton, organist, parish clerk, schoolmaster, 
&c, the whole of these ministering to some 3,000 or 4,000 souls, 
the miserable residuum of the population, within a territory of 
about one hundred English acres. This is one picture. In 
the other picture we behold a parish forty times the extent of 
those six parishes, with four or five times the church population, 
stretching across the city boundary and out into the country 
south, east, and west for miles,—and all this vast territory and 
population committed to the pastoral care of a rector, who is also 
Archdeacon of Dublin, an ex-Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and Professor of Divinity in the Dublin University. How is 
it possible to defend such a parochial system as this? Can it 
be defended by any friend of the Church who desires that 
her revenues should be beneficially applied, that her re- 
sources should be turned to the best account for the spiritual 
advantage of her people, and that her ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments should commend themselves to the public as reasonable 
and just, instead of outraging the feelings of propriety and 
equity in every Chistian mind. If the instruction, guidance, 
and consolation of the members of the Church alone were the 
object, and if there were a real Government of the Church con- 
ducted on principles of common sense and justice, would not 








these six diminutive parishes—relics of a state of things that | 
has passed away for ever—be all united into one parish, of | 


which Christ’s Church, St. Werburgh’s, or St. Catherine’s would 
be the parish church, in order that the Church property, all the 
parish endowments—which have long ceased to answer their 
purposes — should, following the Protestant population, be 
transferred to the districts where they are required, and where 
the ministrations of half a score excellent clergymen—now all 
but wasted—might be turned to the best account in the work 
of Church extension and in the edification of the Protestant 
people. 

In these remarks we have spoken with exclusive reference to 
the Protestant population. If we were to take into considera- 
tion the total population, which should be embraced in the 
theory of the parochial system, which some people contend for 
as apostolical and inviolable, although Ireland owes it to the 
Anglo-Norman settlers, and it dates only from the twelfth 
century—then, indeed, the failure of the system to supply the 
wants of the whole people would be astounding. For example, 
the total population of the six parishes in the foregoing table 
is 24,445 ; so that the Establishment even in this poor locality, 
where its forces are so powerfully concentrated in the space of 
about 100 acres of territory has left 20,000 Roman Catholics 
destitute of the means of grace, and, according to the solemn 
ordination vows of its own clergy, and the emphatic testi- 
mony of its own Thirty-nine Articles, blinded by a system of 
“ damnable idolatry.” 

But leaving out this aspect of the parochial system, and 
confining our observations for the present to the Anglican 
Church community itself, we find a still more startling anomaly 
staring us in the face, and upbraiding us with the irrationality 
and inconsistency of our ecclesiastical system. However we 
may attempt to account for it, it is a strange fact that the 
Protestants of Ireland do not adhere to their parish churches. 
On the contrary they are forsaken, as a rule, by all who are 
able to pay for pews or sittings in the free or proprietary 
churches, or what we may call the voluntary Episcopal churches. 
For accommodation in them they generally pay at a high rate 
—seldom less than a pound a year for each sitting, although 
they could have their ancestral pews without cost in their own 
parish churches. Whether it be owing to the system of 
patronage under which the ministers are appointed, or to some 
other cause, certain it is that in the great majority of cases the 
parish churches of Dublin have been miserably attended. The 


aspect the reverse of cheering on the Sabbath morning, with 
languor in the reading-desk, tameness in the pulpit, and 
drowsiness in the pews. On the other hand all the churches 
which are extra-parochial are well attended, some of the largest 
of them being crowded to excess; and they have been so con- 
tinuously for many years, irrespective of change of ministers. 
It will suffice for the present to mention one instance of this. 
Not ten minutes’ walk from the group of old parish churches 
which we have described, stands the chapel of the Molyneux 
Asylum for the Blind, in which the late Dr. Fleury maintained 
a high popularity for many years. A new asylum and a 
splendid church were erected a few years ago in Leeson Park, 
about a mile out of town at the south side. That largechurch 


was immediately crowded by a most respectable congregation, | 


and did not cease to be so when Dr. Fleury died, and was 
succeeded by his curate, the present popular chaplain. It 


| 


occurred to some Christian men that the old building might 
still be turned to account as “a missionary church.” Such an 
institution seemed to be scarcely required in the immediate 
vicinity of Peter’s parish church, and Bride’s parish church, 
and Werburgh’s parish church, and the other churches we 
have named, not to speak of the two cathedrals. Yet so suc- 
cessful has the undertaking become, that the writer of these 
columns found last Sunday in this single church, now Albert 
Chapel, a greater number of worshippers than in the six well- 
endowed, ably served parish churches, to which reference has so 
often been made. These are facts—undeniable facts. 

In sketching the Church in the details of its dioceses and 
parishes, it may be as well to ascend an eminence occasionally, 
and take a comprehensive view of the whole, especially when 
we meet an intelligent companion who knows the land well, 
and in company with whom we can make the ascent. Such a 
companion is the Venerable Thomas Hincks, Archdeacon of 
Connor. This gentleman has just published a synoptical view 
of the Established Church in Ireland, on the accuracy of which 
perfect reliance may be placed. The whole table is too 
large for these columns, but the subjoined will be found most 
instructive :— 






































Proportion of Net Benefices — twenty-five, 
Seventy, Members of the Established Church. 
Penis @ bgoie +e : 
Population | Dioceses, 
To each r | A t of 
Fal me Member of] No.of | petattishea| . Net 
enefice, | Established : etal Revenue 
: Church, Benefices. _—_ thereof. 
£ s. d. £ 
295°8 6 8 4 46 829 | Armagh, &, 
233°3 30 1 8 105 1,062 | Meath. 
3376 ll 2 nil fy. ea Derry, &c. 
225° 1 3 nil hi ee Down, &c. 
253°8 ll 1 4 54 654 | Kilmore, &e. 
241'8 20 3} 3 14 442 | Tuam, &e. 
203°4 5 11} 6 75 645 | Dablin, &. 
257° 24 7 17 256 2,597 | Ossory, &. 
289°8 44 9 25 303 4,218 | Cashel, &. 
287° 24 24 29 468 6,074 | Cork, &e. 
237°1 25 4 5 75 522 | Killaloe, &. 
233°5 | 28 9 13 193 1,692 | Limerick, &e. 
258°7 | ll 3 114 | 1,589 | 18,735 
| 

















FINE ARTS. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


THE annual exhibition of modern pictures which was opened this 
week contains very few works that can be said to redeem the failing 
fortunes of the British Institution. There is not a single picture 
of first-rate excellence in the collection. Landseer does not con- 
tribute, nor Ansdell, our other great animal painter, both of whom 
have till this year been constant supporters of the exhibition, 
Mr. Creswick and Mr. Linnell, the landscape painters, no longer 
notice the exhibition, while the figure painters of any pretensions 
at all are equally disinclined to show their favour upon the once 
rather recherché gailery, where academicians took a pleasure in 
seeing their cabinet gems, That all this should be is very much to 
be lamented ; why it is so is a question every one has been asking 
for some years past, though without the slightest response from 
those who have the management of the exhibition, who seem con- 
tent to sleep on while their institution, “ established for the pro- 
motion of the fine arts,” gradually becomes more and more trans- 
formed into a sort of market-place for commonplace pictures of 
every possible kind—productions which the auctioneers and dealers 
take considerable pride in as “ capital furniture pictures.” No 
one would complain of this if such were the purpose of the exhibi- 
tion, unless it were that the works of art fall below the merit of 


congregation thinly scattered through the Church presents an | the ordinary dealer’s exhibition, which on this occasion we are 


afraid it must be acknowledged they do. It cannot be otherwise 


| than humiliating to see an institution which is provided by very 


liberal patronage with the funds for maintaining a gallery thus 
sinking lower and lower in its position at a time when the public 
taste for art is higher than ever. Let the directors try the expe- 
riment of deputing a committee of artists to take their exhibition 


| in hand, giving up the gallery to them for the time, and perhaps 
it may then be restored to what it once was—an honour to 


modern art. 
Mr. Cooke, R.A., contributes two or three of his most cold and 


inanimate pictures: Chinese almost in their minute imitation of 
ships, shingle, beach, and “ triassic” rock, whatever that may be, 
oan altogether as prosaic as their titles. To be told that the picture 
is the arrival of Otho, ex-King of Greece, at Venice, on such a day, 
and in H.M.’s ship of so many guns, Captain So-and-So, 1s nothing 
unless the picture shows us some artistic beauty—some art in the 
treatment. of the subject—and this is what Mr. Cooke's Ler 
rarely do. His “Triassic Rocks” (112) would be most useful in 
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one of the mineral cases in the British Museum, but really as a 
work of art it is most uninteresting. Very much the same remark 
applies to his view of * Santa Lucia, Port of Cartagena, Spain,” 
except that in this we have a drawing of the place as accurate and 
matter-of-fact as an engineer officer would make if he wanted to 
show its strong points. The only other instances of pictures by 
members of the Academy are in those insignificant little bagatelles 
of Nymphs or Cupids, by Mr. Frost, A.R.A., so often repeated, 
and the curious little scraps of the desert, with Arab steeds, which 
Mr. Abraham Cooper, R.A., has regularly supplied for the last 
half century at least. It is some relief, however, to find that there 
are some new painters who are showing some of the signs of talent 
and originality. By Mr. W. Melby there is a sea-piece of con- 
siderable pretensions in the style of Stanfield (69), “ Kynance Cove, 
near the Lizard.” The sea and sky, the most important features, 


are painted with much vigour and ‘ruthfulness ; and much life | 
and interest is given to the picture by the fine ship seen driving on | 
| another scarlet and gold-lace trumpeter of the Charles L. time, in 


to the rocks, with the lifeboat rescving the crew just mounting over 


a great wave, while the men or. shore are hastening to haul the | 
boat up. Another good seapiece is a “ View of Ischia,” by Mr. J. | 
Webb ; and (367) “The Lifeboat”—one of the society's boats | 


going out to the rescue in a terrific sea—is an interesting picture 
by Mr. E. Hayes, who contributes also 103, a good picturesque 
view of the famous “ Tantallon Castle,” in the county of Fife. 

Mr. H. Pawson takes up quite a different view of sea-painting in 
his picture (168), “ Southampton Water, with Calshot Castle and 


the Isle of Wight in the distance.” The effects which, by the mere | 
conventional method, are obtained with comparative smoothness of | 


surface, are in Mr. Dawson’s work rendered by an elaborate 


method of retouching upon the lights until the picture is almost | 


like a mosaic work, and requires to be seen at some distance to 
gain any of the effect the artist intends. It is impossible to look 
at any of Mr. Dawson’s pictures without noticing this peculiar 
manner, and in a small work like this sunset on Southampton 


Water it becomes rather unpleasant, althov ~h, at a distance, the 


icture is decidedly an effective one. A pain.er must be permitted | 


is manner perhaps as well as an actor, but lumps of paint do much 
more to destroy the illusion in a picture than a slight nasal twang 


or a foreign accent. We may see the disadvantage of cultivating | 


a method of painting so peculiar in a picture—which we hope is a 


first attempt—by Mr. Dawson’s son (272)—“ View on the Medway, | 


with the Fleet in Ordinary ”—where all the young painter’s faculty 
has been thrown away in the endeavour to paint like his father, 
and we are presented with a singularly glaring picture, as if the 


Mignot has painted a picture equally elaborate and daring in the 
attempt to represent the grandest scenery and the most brilliant 
effects. In this work the sun is painted blazing through the light 
clouds over the wild landscape, which looks misty, vague, and unreal, 
especially with a mass of rock in the foreground which seems to be 
actually floating in air. The sky is probably true to those regions, 
but the land is most unnatural for any part of this globe ; 
and it is this fanciful and made-up character of the work which 
we cannot accept as true to nature. (537) “ Woods at 
Richmond” is another work by Mr. Mignot, in which may 
be observed the same fanciful treatment, in the blue trees, 
A landscape by a French artist, M. I’. Chaigneau, with a farmer 
driving his flock of scraggy muttons by the help of his two very 
lean dogs, shows all the feeling of the school for character carried 
to excess, till we feel half inclined to laugh at the faces of the 
comic sheep, while the trees are absurd enough, and the shadows 
too dark for any effect of daylight. Mr. John Gilbert paints 


the dashing and clever manner that has so long been common to 
his pictures ; but we prefer his picture, with all its want of natural 
colour, of a timber cart with the horses labouring through the deep 
gully of a wood (611). 

Mr. Frank Dillon contributes two of his Egyptian subjects— 
“The Temple of Phil,” and a picture of much more interest, 
called “The Last Journey” (242), representing the Nile at late 
evening, with a boat floating gently down the stream carrying a 
party of mourners with their dead relative to the ancient tombs. 
In this the painter has very happily given the touch of sympathy 
for the mourner that evening, in its solemn tone, often inspires. 

“@Glaucus and Nydia,” by Mr. F. W. Topsham, jun. is, we 
presume, a first work, and as such deserves a word of encourage- 
ment for the composition and drawing. As for any other points, the 
picture is hung too high to judge. 

Mr. W. Cave Thomas, exhibits a picture called “The Return” 
(308), in which the father in the parable of the Prodigal Son is 
made to represent our Saviour, by the diadem round his head, and 


| the crown of thorns cast away at his feet. The conception of sucha. 


view had been taken under the effect of the electric light. | 


Mr. T. Danby makes but little, if any progress, in his very 
mannered style of landscape ; we have the canvas filled in almost 
precisely the same way in every picture : the scenery is of the same 
character, the effects the same. Mr. T. Danby, in a different line, 


continues to repeat his vivid sunsets in blue, vapoury clouds over | 


smooth rivers or lakes. His “ North Shields on the Tyne” (214), 
with a ship being towed down to the sea by a steamer, does not 
escape from the charge of being common place in subject and 
treatment, and shows none of the freshness and vigour that we look 
for from a painter in his prime. 
_ Mr. E. Long’s pictures of Spanish subjects are perhaps the most 
interesting in the exhibition of their kind, though they are not to 
be compared with the artist’s more important works in Mr. Wallis’s 
exhibition. Mr. Long is to some extent a follower of Mr. Phillip, 
but he seems to have more of the dramatic faculty than our great 
ter of Spanish life and character. His picture of the “Shep- 
erds on the Mountains of Toledo” (483), shows great power of this 
kind : it is a scene of a party of shepherds in their wild hut on 
the mountains at night listening to a story told by one of them, a 
rough energetic fellow, full of action, who makes the old men smile 
and the young ones shiver with his description, while the two 
pretty girls crouch together absorbed in wonder and fear. The 
picure i: unfairly placed next to a most extravagantly blazing 


sunset by Mr. Elijah Walton, and its colour suffering proportionably, | 


but nothing can obscure the talent shown in the expression of the 
faces and the general truth of character in the figures. Mr. Long’s 
lint agg se vy of the commoner order, and have little 
sion in their subject. There is another Spanish pi 

“The Belle of the Market” (186), by Mr. A. F. Patten, hue 
we presume, of the late Mr. G. Patten, A.R.A., which has many 
excellent qualities of a technical kind, and promises well for the 
oung painter. Mr, Yeames has certainly not added to his repute 
by such works as “ The Young Royalist”—a pretty young cavalier 
in white satin, playing with his father’s steel cap and sword—and 
Canterbury Cloisters during the Commonwealth,” where a com- 
ny of soldiers are drilling while an old man cleans his armour. 
fr. H. W. Phillips has made a pretty picture of a very pretty 
young ody — a lapdog, which he calls “ Qui va la ?” supposing 
lady's daha oe asserting the dignity of his office as the young 
Mr. Elijah Walton’s large pictures of the most opposite subjects 
one being a sunrise on the snow-clad “Monte Viso seen from the 
Valley of the Po,” the other a “ Sunset in the Desert on the Road to 
Sinai,” show very great ability in painting these flaming skies, but 
unfortunately, it is this that tempts the artist into daring essays at 
gorgeous effects of colour which are not pictorial—they are not 


picture is altogether too feeble, not to say mean, for a subject of 
the kind, and the execution is poor and faulty in many respects. 

Mr. C. Lucy painted last year a very pleasing picture of the 
“ Children in the Wood,” his attempt at a somewhat similar work 
in “ Margaret of Anjou, with her Son, in the Forest after the Battle 
of Hexham, giving the young prince into the care of a robber,” is by 
no means so good a picture ; the figures are all stiff, and the gay 
prince is about the most wooden doll we ever remember to have 
seen on canvas. 

Some few other pictures may be named as deserving notice in the 
crowd of very indifferent productions, as Miss Kate Swift’s “Dutch 
Wedding,” Mr. Beavis’ “ King’s Cavalry,” Mr. Oake’s “ Market on 
the Lago Maggiore,” Mr. Weeke’s “ Humble Friends,” Mr, Lionel 
Smythies’ “Our French Watering-place,” Mr. H. Pillian’s “ Cairo” 
(445), Mr. Bottomley’s “Quiet Enjoyment,” and Mr. E. Havill’s 
** Winnowing” (613). Insculpture there isa model of a very pretty 
figure of “Edith on the Field of Hastings,” by Miss Alice Thornycroft. 





THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE ACADEMY. 


Tue election of Mr. Francis Grant, R.A., the distinguished 
portrait painter, to the Presidency of the Academy, although by 
a large majority of the Academicians, which followed the an- 
nouncement of Sir Edwin Landseer’s determination not to accept 
the office, cannot be said to have given that general satisfaction 
which is desirable. The artists would have preferred to see the 
post of President filled by a painter distinguished in the highest 
branch of art, and with this view some members of the Academy, 
we believe, privately urged Mr. Maclise, R.A., to consent to his 
name being proposed, but he firmly expressed his intention to 
prefer his art before the highest honours the Academy could bestow. 


| No doubt the first consideration is honour to art ; if this eannot be 





suited to the limited means of the landscape painter. At the same | 


time it must be admitted that Mr. Walton’s drawings of Alpine 


snow scenery are most: interesting and valuable, as affording the | 


only really true pictures of the Alps. From the Alps we can travel 


to the high table-lands of Rio Bamba in Ecuador, from which Mr. 


fulfilled to the utmost, then the interests of the Academy may 
fairly enough take the next place, and these would be as efficiently 
served by an architect of high public esteem like Mr. Geo. Gilbert 
Scott, R.A., or an accomplished portrait painter—long the acknow- 
ledged successor of Sir Thomas Lawrence and Sir Martin Shee 
Pa Mr. Grant, upon whom the choice of the Academy has 
allen. 


MUSIC, 

Mr. Henry Lesuir’s choir commenced its season on Thursday 
week with a miscellaneous performance of part songs and madrigals, 
newand old. Among the best specimens of the former was Mr. 
Leslie’s “ How sweet the moonlight sleeps,” an elegant and graceful 
setting of Shakespeare’s lines from the “ Merchant of Venice.” 
The performance of this part-song by the choir was one of the 
best specimens of English choral singing ever heard in this country 
—being little, if at all, inferior to the performances of the cele- 
brated Berlin choir. Mr. Leslie’s concerts have introduced & 
refinement into English chorus-singing hitherto unknown here, 
and still far from being realized on our opera stage. Among the 
other novelties at the concert referred to, the best was a new 
song, “ Fair crocuses and snowdrops,” by Mr. Henry Smart, @ 
smooth and graceful composition, although not possessing much 
originality. The old English madrigal school was worthily, though 
scantily, represented by two admirable specimens — Bennet’s 
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“‘ Flow, O my tears!” (1599) and Weelke’s “ As Vesta was” (1600), 
the latter one of those productions of real genius which preserve an 
interest through all changes of style and forms of expression. The 
passage at the words “Long live fair Oriana” is especially an 
instance of this, as also of consummate skill and science in its contra- 
puntal treatment, its recurrence, in the bass, in notes of prolonged 
duration being a triumph of the “ars celare artem.” Why does 
not Mr. Leslie give more of these specimens of a period of English 
music when England had a school of the art, and fewer modern 
imitations of the mere dry form without the spirit? Mr. Leslie’s 
choir has established a distinct speciality by its admirable perform- 
ance of choral music, and should occupy itself chiefly with the many 
works of that class, sacred and secular, which are worthy of its 
laborious study. The next concert, on March 1, is to consist 
entirely of sacred music. 

At the Popular Concert of Monday last, Madame Goddard re- 
appeared, her performances being Dussek’s solo sonata, “ The Fare- 
well,” and Beethoven’s sonata in F for piano and violin. The first 
of these pieces, while faultless as to mechanical execution, was 
given with an exaggerated emphasis and frequent excess of 
fortissimo totally opposed to the grace and elegance which are the 
essential characteristics of Dussek’s music. The speed, too, was 
far in advance of the rate intended by the composer—the minuet 
especially, which was taken presto, like a modern scherzo, instead 
of, as directed, “ tempo di menuetto, piu tosto allegro.” Madame 
Goddard's reading of the sonata of Beethoven, however, was so free 
from these exaggerations as to make it matter of surprise that the 
same player could so entirely have mistaken the spirit of the one 
work while so efficiently rendering the other. Schubert’s string 
quartet, in D minor, like his great orchestral symphony in C, 
while very diffuse and redundant, abounds in passages of such 
striking beauty and originality as to prevent any feeling of fatigue, 
notwithstanding the exceptional length of the work. There are 
few things finer than the andante with variations. The vocal pieces 
of the evening were Glinka’s “Lullaby” and Schubert’s “ Bar- 
carolle,” both given by Miss Banks with much refinement of 
expression. Herr Joachim is to replace Herr Straus, as first violin, 
at the concert of Monday next. 

At the Crystal Palace concert this day, Ferdinand Hiller’s 
cantata, “ Loreley,” is to be given for the first time in England, 
together with Mendelssohn’s finale to his unfinished opera on the 
same subject. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 
INCREASE OF Dramatic LICENCES. 


Tue struggle between the theatrical managers, headed by 
Mr. Horace Wigan, and the Alhambra—a struggle in which the 
managers were defeated—ied last year to the formation of an 
association strong in money and influence, whose object was to 
obtain an amendment of the laws affecting theatres and other places 
of public amusement. One step taken by this association to for- 
ward its plans was to oppose the renewal of the licences for the 
Hanover-square Rooms and the Egyptian Hall, on the ground that 
the proprietors of these places had broken the Act of Parliament 
(25 Geo. IT., cap. 36), by giving morning concerts before five o’clock 
in the afternoon. Attention having been drawn to this absurd 
clause in the Act, the opposition was not pressed any further, but 
was withdrawn on the understanding that it was to be renewed at 
the quarter sessions of October, 1866, if the law by that time was 
not amended or repealed. The movement so far had the desired 
effect. The fashionable concert-givers and concert-patrons were 
fluttered and alarmed. Herr Pauer sent an excited circular to his 
friends and the press, saying that he could play no more at lunch- 
time because a tyrannical Act of Charles II. had been dug up to 
prevent him. A large portion of the press, being ignorant of the 
licensing system, endorsed Herr Pauer’s complaint, and mildly 
asked what Act of Charles II. was referred to. The Princess 
Helena went to the proprietor of certain fashionable concert-rooms 
in St. James’s, and asked why no more morning concerts were to 
be given. The proprietor could scarcely give a satisfactory answer, 
being painfully conscious that he had kept an “illegal gaff” for 
many years—a fashionable room in which the aristocracy enjoyed 
music and dancing without the authority of a music and dancing 
licence. Fortunately no rude policeman or prying informer ever 
disturbed the serenity of these refined gatherings, or treated vene- 
rable dowagers as costermongers and shop-boys would have been 
treated if they had indulged in similar illicit amusements. 

The large and varied interests involved in the morning-concert 
question being now thoroughly aroused, it was natural to expect 
that great “ back-stairs” efforts would be made to twist the old 
law into sanctioning such entertainments before a new law could 
be passed. These efforts were so far successful, that the following 
announcement was made ata recent meeting of the justices at 
Quarter Sessions :—- 


* LICENCES FOR MORNING CONCERTS. 


“The Chairman laid before the Court a letter from the Home | 


Secretary enclosing the following opinion of the law-officers of the 
Crown respecting the power of the Lord Chamberlain to license 
rooms for morning concerts :— 


‘ Lincoln’s-Inn, Dec. 13, 1865. 


“ We are of opinion that the power of the Lord Chamberlain, under 
the 25th of Geo. II., cap. 36, sec. 4, to license ‘ public entertainments,’ 
by virtue of which concerts in the Hanover-square Rooms were 





licensed until 1843, is not taken away or affected by the 6th and 7th 
of Vict., cap. 68, which relates to a different subject-matter—viz., 
theatres and stage-plays as therein defined—and that valid licences 
may still be granted by the Lord Chamberlain for such concerts, not- 
withstanding the suspension of such licences since 1843. 

** ROUNDELL PALMER, 

* R. P. CoLiier.” 


_In this opinion the power of the Lord Chamberlain to issue 
licences is spoken of as a power under the Act of Geo. II., section 4, 
but that section cannot be regarded as conferring any power ; it 
merely saves from the operation of the Act any power then or 
thereafter lawfully existing. It is not easy to get information as 
to the origin of this power of the Lord Chamberlain, and the law 
officers of the Crown appear to have been informed, and to have 
acted on that information, that the Lord Chamberlain had been in 
the habit of licensing concert-rooms before 1843—the year in which 
the Theatres Act, 6 & 7 Vict., cap. 68, was passed. 

The Lord Chamberlain, fortified by the opinion of the law officers 
the Crown, has resolved to issue these new licences without specify- 
ing what form of entertainment they are to cover, or making any 
stipulations with regard to the buildings in which the entertain- 
ments will take place. Our own opinion is that all these licences 
are full dramatic licences, covering every form of the drama, 
including music and dancing, and that the dramatic monopolists 
have received a very heavy blow. Sir George Grey is roused up 
at last to promise a select committee on public amusements pre- 

aratory to the introduction of a Government bill, and the session 
Just opened can hardly pass by without witnessing some slight 
reform in theatrical legislation. 


An American verzion of Mrs. Henry Wood’s novel of “ East 
Lynne,” retouched by Mr. John Oxenford, has been produced at 
the New Surrey Theatre, with Miss Avonia Jones in the chief 
character. The drama, which is in four acts, is interesting ; and 
Miss Jones is now much subdued and improved in her style of 
acting. 

An adaptation from the French of Scribe, in two acts, called 
“The Fly and the Web,” has been produced at the Strand Theatre. 
It has only four characters, and far too much dialogue, and is 
agreeably acted by Mr. Parselle, Miss Ada Swanborough, and 
Mr. Price. The adapter is Mr. Troughton. 


There is no truth in the report that Mr. Boucicault has taken the 
Lyceum Theatre. He is now superintending the production of 
“ Arrah-na-Pogue” at the Gaité Theatre, in Paris, the piece having 
been adapted by himself and M. Nus. 








Tue General Exhibition of Water-Colour Drawings at the Dudley 
Gallery, Egyptian Hall, contains a large number of drawings, many of 





great merit, the notice of which our limits compel us to postpone. 


Tue * Art JournaL” ror Fepruary.—Mr. Ruskin, in the eighth 
chapter of his “ Cestus of Aglaia,” undertakes to show that art is 
being compromised in all its higher interests by the cheapness of art 
publications, and by the feverish demands of the public for “ something 
new ’—demands incessantly repeated, as if the value of art lay in its 
novelty, and not in its intrinsic and permanent grace and nobleness, 
While this purely frivolous appetite is being satisfied by work of a 
hasty, evanescent, and debased kind, pictures and sculpture of the 
most lofty and eternal beauty are disregarded ; and to this undesirable 
state, in the opinion of Mr. Ruskin, have we been brought by what is 
called the popularizing of art. There is unquestionable truth in these 
remarks, and, though they are not wholly devoid of the usual extra- 
vagances of the author’s manner, we are glad to see them set forth 
with the authority which, in the eyes of many, belongs to the writings 
of Mr. Ruskin. The three steel plates this month are from the 
“ Susannah” of Mr. Herbert, R.A., Mr. T. Webster’s “ Spring,” and 
Mr. W. W. Story’s figure in marble of A Sibyl.” The Belgian painter 
selected for illustration is John Baptist Madou, of whom three excel- 
lent specimens, admirably engraved on wood, are given. Mr. 8. C. 
Hall concludes his memoir of Southey, of the mournful close of whose 
life some very painful details are reproduced from those who witnessed 
them; and Mrs. Hall pays a tribute of respect and regard to the 
memory of the late Frederika Bremer. Mr. F. W. Fairholt gives us 
Part I. of some papers on ‘ Ancient Brooches and Dress-fastenings, 
with curious illustrations; Mr. W. P. Bayley bas a rather flimsily- 
written paper (the first of a series) called “ Visits to the Paradise of 








Artists,” to wit, Italy; and Mr. William Chaffers goes on with his 
interesting sketches of the history of glass. We ought not to conclude 


| without mentioning the pretty woodcuts illustrative of the article on 


Southey. 

Tae QuEEN aND Prince Apert Victor or WaLEs.—The reap- 
pearance of her Majesty in public this week, at the opening of Parlia- 
ment, gives additional interest to a portrait recently issued by Mr. 
Mitchell, of Old Bond-street, representing the Queen sitting in a room 
with the infant Prince in her lap. The original photograph by Mr. 
Jabez Hughes, of Ryde, has been charmingly engraved by Mr. William 
Holl, and the result is a very pleasing picture, devoid of that senti- 
mentality and over-refinement which artists sometimes introduce into 
subjects of this kind. The action of her Majesty looking down on the 
infant is extremely nataral, and the likeness, with its expression of 
subdued sadness, is no doubt very correct. 


Map or Prosecrep Merroporitan Raitwars, &c.—Mr. Edward 
Stanford, of Charting Cross, has published a map of Metropolitaa 
Railways and Miscellaneous Improvements deposited at the Private 
Bill Office, November 30th, 1865, for the session now commencing. 
It will doubtless be found very useful by those honourable members 
who will have to give their attention to the contemplated schemes. 
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SCIENCE. 





Tose who strongly support the temperance movement will read 
with pleasure a recently published French essay upon the poisonous 
action of alcohol. The essay we refer to is from the pen of 
M. G. Pennetier, of Rouen, and was sent in as the thesis for his 
doctor’s degree. The conclusions at which the author has arrived 
may be briefly stated as follows :—(1) Alcoholism (the poisonous 
effects of alcohol) is a special affection, like lead-poisoning ; (2) 
the prolonged presence of alcohol in the stomach produces inflam- 
mation of the walls of this organ and other injurious lesions ; (3) 
the gastritis produced by alcohol may be either acute or chronic, 
and may be complicated by ulcer or general or partial hypertrophy, 
or contraction of the opening of the stomach, or purulent sub- 
mucous infiltration ; (4) in certain cases of alcoholic gastritis the 
tubular glands of the stomach become inflamed, and pour the pus, 
which they secrete, into the stomach or into the cellular tissue of 
this organ. 

Weregret to observe that the Natural History Review has ceased 
to exist. This journal, which was originally an Irish periodical, 
and subsequently an English one, was, without exception, the most 
excellent journal of its kind which has yet been published. We 
fancy its articles were of too high a standard to secure for it a large 
number of subscribers, and hence its failure as a commercial 
undertaking. 

The Ray Society announces for immediate publication the first 
volume of Robert Brown’s collected writings. The work is to be 
edited by Mr. J. J. Bennet, F.R.S. 

The Council of the Geological Society has awarded the Wol- 
laston Gold Medal to Sir Charles Lyell, in acknowledgment of the 
eminent service he has rendered to the science of geology by his 
published works and researches. 

M. F. Plateau has been making some new experiments upon the 
muscular force exerted by insects. By attaching a wire to the legs 
of insects he ascertains the weight they draw on a given surface, 
and finds that a beetle, Donacia nymphea, can pull 42°7 of its own 
weight. If a horse were equally powerful he would be able to 
draw more than 50,000lb. weight. 

Herr Dr. Tietjen, of Berlin, has just discovered a new planet. 
Its magnitude is 11°9. 

The Americans have put the magnesium light to more practical 
use than we have. In their theatres it is rapidly superseding the 
lime-light. It was first introduced at the Boston Theatre. The 
wire is burnt in a large lamp, and is delivered by clockwork. The 
flame sustains itself continuously for an hour and a half to two 
hours, in which time from ? oz. to 14 oz. of the metal are consumed. 
The fumes are arrested within the lamp by mechanical means, and 
thus both the reflector and the glass in front are prevented fouling. 
Although the lamp costs a hundred dollars, the maker finds it 
difficult to meet the numerous orders he receives for it. 

An invention for the improvement of railway carriages has been 
made by Mr. R. Chidley, and promises to be of advantage. The 
invention proposes to have an opening at the end of each carriage, 
the connection between the carriages being made by a covered or 
hooded platform, constructed so as to expand, if required, from a 
space of a few inches to one of several feet. The object is to give 
the guard of the train an easy means of communicating with any of 
the passengers. Below the flooring (which is perforated) of each 
carriage a serpentine pipe is placed, and the pipes below adjoining 
carriages being connected, they can be supplied with steam from 
the engine for the purposes of heating. Ventilation is accelerated 
by admitting the air through the perforated flooring (required for 
warming the carriages), and by an air passage between the top of 
the compartments and the roof of the carriage on which latter 
are a ventilators which have a cowl above to turn with the 
wind. 








Sorentiric Meetincs.—Monday :—Royal Geographical Society, at 
8} p.m. “ Ascent of the River Purus, a tributary of the Amazons,” 
by W. Chandles, Esq ——Tuesday :—Zoological Society of London, 
at 84 p.m. 1. “‘ Description of a New Species of Moncecious Worm,” 
by Dr. W. Baird. 2. “On an Undescribed Species of Petrel, from 
Jamaica, by Dr. A. Carte, (with other papers).—The Institution of 
Civil Engineers, at 8 p.m. “ On the Principles to be Observed in the 
Designing and Laying Out of Terminal and other Railway Stations, 
Engine Sheds, Repairing Shops, &c., with reference to the Traffic and 
the Rolling Stock,” by William Humber, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 





THe quotation of gold at Paris is about 1 per mille premium, and | 


the short exchange on London is 25:15 per £1 sterling. On com- 
paring these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10}d. per 
ounce for standard gold, it appears that gold is nearly 2-10ths per 
cent. dearer in Paris than in London. 

The course of exchange at New York on London for bills at 60 days’ 
sight is 108} to 108} per cent. At this rate there is no profit on 
the importation of gold from the United States. 

The discount market remains without any uew feature, the charge 
but of doors, except in the case of long-dated bills, being only fraction- 
ally below the Bank minimum. In the Stock Exchange there has 
been less pressure, loans being offered at 7 per cent. 

The biddings for bills on India took place on Wednesday, at the 
Bank of England. The proportions allotted were to Calcutta, 
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Rs.24,41,000; to Madras, Rs.59,000; and to Bombay, Rs.8,72,000 
The minimum price was as before, 1s. 114d. on Calcutta and Madras, 
and 1s. 113d. on Bombay. Tenders on Calcutta and Madras at 2s. 
will receive about 85 per cent., and on Bombay at 2s. O4d. in full, 
Above these prices in full. ; 

The Stock Exchange Committee appointed Friday, Feb. 9, a special 
settling day in the following securities:—Scrip of the Argentine 
Republic 6 per Cent. Loan, and Scrip and Consolidated Sterling 
Mortgage Bonds of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway, to be 
marked ; and shares of the London and Australian Agency Company 
(Limited) not to be marked. é 

Subjoined is a statement (from Mr. Slaughter’s Weekly List) of the 
railway calls falling due in the present month. The total is unusually 
small :— 

Amount per Share. 


~ 





Due Already Number 
Due in Feb. 1866. Date. Paid. Call. of Shares. Amount. 
Imperial Mexican... 28 13 7 0 0 60,000 420,000 
London and 8. West., 
Perpet. 5 per cent. 
Preference Stock 28 dep. 50 pr. ct. not known, 
Total in February .............cseeseeeeeees 420,000 
Total in two months of 1866 ............ £2,853,285 


The dividend on London and South Western Railway stock has been 
officially announced at the rate of 5} per cent. per annum, being the 
same rate as that paid at the corresponding period of 1864. The 
dividend on Dublin and Belfast Junction Railway stock is also 
announced at the rate of 4} per cent. per annum, against 3} last 

ear. 

The half-yearly meeting of the Great Western Railway Company is 
called for the 2nd of March; that of the Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany for the 24th inst., when three directors are to be elected in the 
place of Messrs. J. Goodson, 8. Anderson, and G. P. Bidder, who have 
resigned ; that of the London and Blackwall Railway Company for the 
20th inst.; that of the Bristol and Exeter Railway Company for the 
28th inst., at Bristol; that of the Buckinghamshire Railway Company 
for the 23rd inst.; and a general meeting of the Dublin and Meath 
Railway Company for the 22nd inst. 

The directors of the London and County Baiking Company report 
that, after the payment of all charges, interest to customers, and 
making ample provision for bad and doubtful debts, the net profits 
amount to £99,419. 13s., which, added to £13,660. 7s. brought forward 
from the last account, produces a total of £113,080. From this sum 
a special bonus, amounting to £4,814. 17s. 11d., has been presented 
to officers whose salaries are under £300 per annum, leaving 
£108,265. 2s. 1d. for appropriation. The directors recommend the 
payment of the usual dividend of 6 per cent., with a bonus of 6} per 
cent., making together 12} per cent. for the half-year, which will 
amount to £93,737. 3s. 3d.; this, added to the August dividend, will 
be 27} per cent. for the year, and leave £14,527. 18s. 10d. to be 
carried forward to profit and loss new account. 

The prospectus of the National Coal Company, Limited, is announced. 
The capital is £50,000 in 1,000 shares of £50 each. 


In the affairs of Smith, Knight, & Co., Limited, an arrangement has 
been made to avert the danger of a winding-up in Chancery, the 
creditors having unanamously agreed to a policy of forbearance. The 
nominal capital of this company is £2,000,000, in shares of £50 each, 
with £13 paid, which are now quoted 13 to 11 discount. 

A requisition from various shareholders in the Alliance Bank has 
been forwarded to the directors, calling upon the members of the board 
who were privy to the loan of £170,000 to the Rolling Stock Company 
to resign their seats. 


At a Privy Council on the 3rd instant it was ordered that the 
sovereign of the Sydney Mint, in Australia, should be proclaimed a 
legal tender in this country and in all British possessions. In 
Mauritius and Ceylon it has for some time been legal currency, and 
it will now have Imperial circulation. The colony of Victoria, it is 
understood, is about to apply for a similar arrangement. 


The following, on the cotton trade, is from the circular of Messrs. 
Truman and Rouse, of London:—‘*The Manchester market has 
throughout the month been tolerably steady, and the value of goods 
and yarn, particularly the latter, is now more commensurate with that 
of the raw material than it has been for a long time past. Cotton has 
declined almost from week to week, and the present value of the 
current qualities of American and Hast India in the Liverpool market 
is 2d. per lb, Jess than on the Ist ult. This has chiefly arisen from 
the continued heavy receipts into the American ports—averaging for 
the past five weeks nearly 55,000 bales per week—creating a fear that 
the stocks in the interior have been hitherto much under-estimated. 
The heavy shipments from Bombay are also a cause of anxiety, and, 
combined with the monetary pressure, have induced many holders to 
realize. That the Liverpool cotton market should give way, while Man- 
chester maintains its ground, is a new, but by no means unsatisfactory 
feature, as it has brought the margin between the value of the manu- 
factured article and the raw material into a more satisfactory state than 
it has been in for the past four years. The stock of cotton in Liverpool is 
424,000 bales, against 499,000 last year, and 254,000 bales at the same 
period in 1864. This market has shown little animation; the sales on 


| the spot since the lst ult. have only reached 14,000 bales, and about 


21,500 have changed hands for arrival; prices of Surat and Madras 
show a decline of 1} to 2d., and of Bengal and Scinde 1d. per Ib., and 
even this large reduction fails to induce a renewal of speculation, a8 
it is felt that we are still very much in the dark about the future 
American supplies. The latest sales for arrival have been at 15d. for 
good fair Tinnevelly, 15d. for fair Western, 14d. for fair Coconada, and 
10}d. per Ib. for fair Bengal, all by ships which will probably arrive 


’ during the current month. The quantity now on the way from all the 


Indian ports is 390,000 bales against 215,000 bales at the same period 
last year.” 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 


SPAIN AND ITALY.* 


Miss Eyre appears to be on very bad terms with the critics, of 
whom she says many hard things in her volume ; but we shall not 
be tempted on that account to say hard things of her. On the 
contrary, we would gladly induce our readers to take up her book, 
in which, with all its faults—and it has not a few—they will find a 

eat deal of amusement, with many charming pictures of scenery. 
The authoress herself is an original, who appears to have lived 
about London in boarding-houses, lodging-houses, and cottages in 
the suburbs, perpetually at war with fortune, who has now at 
length, it is to be hoped, grown weary of persecuting her ; for her 
former book, “An Englishwoman’s Walks in the South of France,” 
proved successful, as we trust this also may. Courage she possesses 
in a high degree, as, in getting together the materials for this 
volume, she exposed herself to more risks, annoyances, and insults 
than any other contemporary traveller with whose story we are 
acquainted. Miss Eyre does not describe herself ; but, from various 
hints dropped here and there in her pages, we infer that she is a 
tall, strongly-built woman, with considerable muscular power, 
which, though she often dwells on hergrey hairs, has not, we fancy, 
been as yet much diminished by time. She has, perhaps, after all, 
adopted the best course to recommend herself to the critical class, 
who can hardly fail to be interested in the fortunes of so warlike a 
lady—a sort of literary Penthesilea, who, if we may venture to 
adopt a vulgar phrase, “ shows fight” every forty or fifty pages. 
We dare say she is in the right, for reviewers sometimes, in a 
moment of forgetfulness, lose sight of the humanities, and assail a 
wandering lady as if she were a Corsair. Still, if Miss Mary be at 
all open to friendly counsel, we would advise her never to put her 
hand in a wasp’s nest, since, in spite of inclinations to be gentle, 
some of them may sting her to death by mere accident. 


Modern society, as everybody knows, has two sides—one, which 
she who runs may read ; another, which, whether running, walking, 
or sitting still, the wisest find it difficult to decipher. Miss Eyre 
deals chiefly with: the former ; but when she is fairly over the 
Pyrenees, and among the Gothic gentlemen of Spain, she gets a 
little entangled with the problemsfsuggested by the esoteric philo- 
sophy of social life. One fact in Miss Eyre’s condition is to be 
regretted : she does not understand Spanish, and travelling among 
a people whose language you are unable to speak is, to say the least 
of it, extremely irksome. The countrymen of Cervantes appear to 
cherish an inexplicable aversion for bonnets, dogs, and umbrellas, 
for Miss Eyre could not show herself in the streets of Barcelona, en 
chapeau, with a sturdy alpaca in one hand, and leading “ Keeper” 
in a chain by the other, without collecting a crowd who hissed, 
hooted, and hustled her, as if she had come to overthrow the 
Spanish monarchy. At railway bureaux, at inns, at cafés, and 
even in shops, she experienced the same treatment, though some- 
thing must be set down to her being unable to explain what she 
wanted. We have seen Englishmen in various parts of the Conti- 
nent consigning everybody around them to the warmest regions 
because they would not understand plain English. In the same 
temper of mind, Miss Eyre found herself at Barcelona, Granada, 
and Madrid. In railways she travelled third class, and then felt 
surprised that she was regarded as a peasant. Her greatest offence, 
however, in the eyes of the Hidalgos, was her leading about a cur dog 
in a string, for, wherever there was a crowd, the wretched little 
animal ran between the legs of the men and under the crinolines of 
the women, exciting disgust in some and indignation in others, 
whilst its mistress, holding fast by the chain, soon came to be looked 
upon as a public nuisance. These remarks we offer by way of 
mitigating theauthor’s wrath against the people beyond the Pyrenees, 
who, however, as she suggests, are not as yet half civilized. While 
chronicling this observation, Miss Eyre forgets that we English 
folks are often guilty of the peculiarity which exposed the Spaniards 
to her animadversions. We think ourselves the first people in the 
world, and are not ashamed to say so; the Americans, French, 
Germans, and Spaniards, do the same; but, as all cannot be first, 
there must obviously be some mistake in this chain of self-appre- 
ciations. The question always comes back to this— What o we 
regard as a proof of superiority ? We make steam-engines, drive 
them furiously, upset our trains, and kill multitudes of passengers— 
this is one of our claims to be looked upon as the first people in the 
world. The Spaniards take life more easily, cherish an instinctive 
dislike to fast travelling, and prefer leaning against an old shattered 
stone wall, smoking and looking at vacancy. Miss Eyre was an 
eyesore to them, walking rapidly in the sun, and spreading an 
umbrella over her head to mitigate the fervour of its noontide rays. 
They could not tolerate so much energy. Even in the little moun- 
tain republic of Andorre, she provoked the hostility of the natives 
by her Amazonian bearing, so that two or three little handsome 
ruffians, on whom she had just been bestowing a great deal of admi- 
ration, threw stones at her, cut open her head, and sent her on her 
way covered with blood. In this plight she made her appearance 
in the town, weary, pale; bleeding, but with courage unsubdued. 
By the time she reached Spain, the blood had of course been 
washed from her face and hands, but not from her dress, which was 
likewise stained and bedabbled with the blood of mules, which 
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trickled over their sides from the stings of gadflies, and soaked her 
skirts. Facts like these may throw some light on the astonishment 
which her avatar inspired among the Barcelonese. We sincerely 
wish Miss Eyre had understood Spanish, and could have remained 
in the country a year or so, since she would then have produced a 
very piquant book on Spain ; but, even as it is, her volume can 
hardly fail to be read with interest. 

The author of “ Beaten Tracks” presents a complete contrast to 
Mary Eyre. Travelling in the midst of luxury, in carriage, train, 
or diligence, accompanied by her father and sister, stopping at the 
best inns, living on the best fare, drinking the best wines, and 
having abundance of money to expend on gewgaws, she was natu- 
rally in good humour both with the people and with the country. 
Italy is a pleasant land to travel in, while the Italians, as a rule, 
are a pleasant people. Recent political changes have brought about 
a strange revolution in the appearance of cities, and in the manners 
of the inhabitants. The Genoa of a few years ago was so quiet, so 
dull, so silent, that it almost appeared like a city of the dead. The 
author of “Beaten Tracks” found it full of bustle, noise, and 
animation. She omitted, however, to contemplate it in its finest 
aspects—that is, from the end of the Mola, or from the sea, whence 
it appears like a fairy city, rising in the midst of orange groves up 
the side of the Apennines, till its buildings are lost in the green 
vegetation of the mountain, which soars away blue and glittering 
towards the clouds. Pisa, however, has undergone no mutation, 
but lies, as formerly, calm and noiseless on the banks of the 
Arno, with its leaning tower, its black and white cathedral, 
and its wonderful Campo Santa, the walls of which are rich 
with symbolical pictures, painted chiefly by Spinello Aretino 
whose extraordinary fate an English author has commemora 
in the story of “ Lucifer.” The writer whose volume we 
have before us does not appear to have been very greatly 
struck by the most curious circumstances connected with the 
Campo Santa, the whole of whose soil was brought of old by 
the Pisan galleys from the Holy Land. In that sacred earth the 
old warriors of the Republic were proud to deposit their bones. 
“Beaten Tracks” is confined entirely to Northern Italy, and in its 
author we miss altogether the masculine energy of Miss Eyre. It 
is a pretty, pleasant, sparkling book, sketched by the wayside, and 
devoted chiefly to flowers, sunshine, gossip, pictures, and scenery. 
No sympathy is excited, no deep emotions are stirred ; but with a 
lively, chatty companion you go all the way to Florence by way of 
Nice, and back by way of Switzerland. It required some ingenuity to 
give life to such a tour; but with pretty sketches, and with prettier 
letter-press, the lady has rendered her book amusing, which is all 
she seems to have aimed at. By way of showing the difference 
between Miss Eyre and the authoress of “ Beaten Tracks,” we will 
extract a passage from each. We have already introduced our 
readers to Mr. Keeper, and we will now listen to his mistress 
while she relates with evident satisfaction one of his achievements 
in Spain :— 


“Calaf is a very singular-looking town, and quite Moorish. The 
houses, built on the hill-side, have most of them open galleries in 
front, with rounded arches ; and these galleries appear not balconies, 
but rooms, upon which the inner rooms open. 

“We went toa filthy venta. When we entered the stable I was so 
stiff and exhausted with my five hours’ ride, that Joan had to lift me 
off the mule. 

‘¢¢The sefiora is fatigued,’ said a man. sg 

“© Yes,’ replied the wretch, ‘ Sefiora Andria l’avait bien empaquetée 
with couvertures, but I soon took all that away to force her to walk. 

¢¢ Bs colar,’ replied the other, approvingly. 

“You will find you had better have made me comfortable, my 

iend,’ said I to myself. 
air went weeialee and attempted to sup with the muleteers and 
other people who were supping there, but I could eat nothing. I had 
promised Keeper a good supper, as he had had a long run over the 
mountains, and I could get nothing for him at Joan’s; and I asked 
for meat for him. ‘Ora, ora,’ was of course the reply, and the hostess 
bustled about, serving her guests. 

“¢ And now pour les cédtelettes,’ said one of the men, & Frenchman, 

ostess. 
ee went into the kitchen, and returned laughing. ‘ Faith,’ 
says she, ‘el pérro has eaten them all up; there is not one left! 

“The whole party took their disappointment very good-humouredly,. 

“<Tl a bon appetit ce chien,’ said the Frenchman, laughing loudly, 
and a shout of laughter echoed round the table; they seemed to think 
i ry good joke. 

" ‘ ‘Batel som no more cdtelettes to yy said the hostess, half 
half merrily. ‘ Messieurs, you will lose your suppers.” 

ar? = rahe him a good sree | said I; ‘he has had nothing all 

day, though he has been running after the mules since four this 

morning. You should not have kept him so long waiting, and then 

he would not have helped himself; but never mind, I will pay for all 

he has eaten and you can send out for more meat.’ 

“Ah! yes! that is it,’ said the guests. ‘ 

T suppose ehe did so, for in about half an hour a fresh dish of 
cdtelettes made their appearance, and all the bones were handed over 
by each man in turn to Mr. Keeper, who seemed to have risen ten 
per cent. in their estimation for his promptitude in taking care of 
himself.” 


Our readers will remember that most melancholy incident con- 
nected with the Gulf of Spezia, which consigned the poet Shelley 
to an early grave—how, with his companion Williams, he was none 
drowned—how, in imitation of antiquity, his remains were burn 
by his friends upon the beach—and what strange horror, good, 
cold, northern folks experienced at the description of this pagan 
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rite. When our fair author visited Spezia, she traversed the gulf 
in its gentler mood, and thus describes what she saw :— 


“ We have just returned from a charming five hours’ excursion in a 
row boat to Porto Venere at the entrance of this beautiful bay, which 
we have seen to the greatest advantage, as the day has been perfectly 
fine, and yet very cool and pleasant, and the little sparkle and ripple 
df the water were more beautiful than an entirely calm sea, Our 
boat was a good one, with an awning, and we had two rowers; one 
an old sailor, who was boatman to Lord Byron and to Shelley, and 
talked to us about them, pointing out the house, on the other side of 
the gulf, in which the former had lived. 

“Cornelius O’Dowd’s pathetic account of the changes here is very 
true, and drawn from the life,and we could sympathize with his feeling 
of disgust and annoyance, when we saw the tram-road and heaps of 
earth and stones immediately in front of the houses (one of which had 
been Mr. Lever’s), and the great dredges with their monotonous drone 
as they laboured to deepen the bay close to the shore. They are 
making a port and an arsenal, and have very strongly fortified the 
island of Palmaria (where Mr. Brown, the English consul at Genoa, 
formerly lived), at the entrance of the gulf, besides building some 
other new forts, and all these great works necessarily disfigure the 
shores, though in many cases it is merely a temporary drawback from 
their beauty. We coasted along the right side of the bay, passing 
the Polla, a wonderful fresh-water spring that rises up in the middle 
of the sea. Murray speaks of it as being twenty-five feet in circum- 
ference, but it appeared to us muchmore extensive. Our old boatman 
told us that it will be at last utilized by means of pipes, which are to 
carry the water to the arsenal. 

“ The view as we rowed along was most lovely, with the deep green 
water round us, and point after point of Jand and tiny bays opening 
before us, Spezia behind, and on our left wood+d hills with white 
buildings amongst and at the foot of them, and above them the Carrara 
mountains and the Apennines, snow-capped, and glistening against 
the blue sky. We passed some Italian frigates, and, watched the huge 
dredges at work, and the steamers (all English) plying between them 
“8. the open sea, where they discharge their cargoes of mud and 
stones. 

*““We landed at Porto Venere, and climbed its one narrow 
street up to an old ruined church, through the crumbling windows of 
which you look down on the Mediterranean, stretching away as far as 
the eye can reach; and close below lies Palmaria, with its terraced 
gardens and one or two solitary houses. In going down again to our 
boat, we often stopped to admire the picturesque groups on the door 
steps, women with their distaffs, and little Murillo-like children playing 
about. They seemed a very poor population ; but in spite of rags and 
dirt, there was hardly a face that did not strike us by its beauty of 
feature; and one young girl in particular, who was plaiting a little 
child’s hair, curled up at her feet in the most graceful attitude, was 
really perfectly beautiful, in the features, form, and expression of her 
face, the finely cut mouth, the glorious eyes, and the rich Italian 
colouring, forming an exquisite picture, which E. tried hastily to add 


to her sketch-book, much to the interest and amusement of the 
on-lookers.”’ 


We have more of the glow and gloss of satisfaction in “ Beaten 
—— ;"',,More vigour, causticity, and originality, in “ Over the 

yrenees.” Miss Eyre is occasionally a little coarse, which, though 
an objection, is not so striking as to be remarkable ; the rival 
volume is perfectly free from this defect, and goes on rattling at a 
lively pace over the commonplaces of Italian travel, whereas Miss 
Eyre exhibits a strong inclination to go out of the common track 
to judge for herself, and occasionally to run counter to more expe- 
rienced travellers, 

As Italian scenery has been more frequently described, we refer 
our readers to “Beaten Tracks” for many a soft and pleasant 
landscape truthfully and delicately delineated. In this volume, all 
is sunshine and satisfaction ; in the other, there is little of either 
yet, taken altogether, it is more curious and entertaining. 








TWO PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS.* 








Tu positive tendencies of our age have not, it seems, yet stifled | 
the interest in metaphysical questions. Cultivated minds continue | 


to turn with eagerness to the old problems that have afforded 
matter of debate in almost every civilized country of Europe for a 
couple of thousand years. We have placed at the head of our 
notice two short treatises on two well-known theoretical difficulties, 


As Dr. Travis’s subject is the more interesting of the two, since 


both of which works express the results of deep and patient thought. | 
| 


every one imagines himself capable of deciding one way or the | 
other about the freedom of his will, we will postpone in favour of | 


this the somewhat esoteric analysis of the Philosophy of Perception 
upon which probably but a small minority of our readers will feel 
disposed to form independent views. 

Few controversies have been agitated for so many centuries with 
so little attempt at compromise as that concerning Freewill and 
Necessity. Augustine and Pelagius (to go back no further), the 
Arminians and Calvinists, the modern schools of Mansel and Mill, 
have never supposed any reconciliation possible between their 
respective views. Men have been offered a belief in a supreme 
overruling causation, or in their own independent moral freedom ; 
but they have been assured by the partisans of each of the im- 
possibility of holding both : “ where there is causation, there cannot 
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be power ; where there is power, there cannot be causation.” One 
or two attempts have been made to place the controversy on a new 
footing altogether. Locke, for example, considered the Free-will 
quéstion, as ordinarily stated, to be unreasonable, because it was 
unintelligible. Mr. Bain, in our own day, is disposed to treat it 
as a question of words, rather than realities. Nevertheless, the 
majority of thinkers and writers still range themselves on one side 
or the other; they still call themselves either Necessitarians or 
Libertarians; and it must, we fear, be acknowledged that the 
ability displayed of late by the champions of the former doctrine 
has operated in drawing a large number of intelligent disciples to 
their side. Dr. Travis himself has been a Libertarian from early 
instinct, and a Necessitarian by enlightened choice. He now 
comes forward with the experience derived from his different con- 
victions to mediate between the opposed beliefs. He has no 
hesitation in affirming that he has discovered the one solution of 
the long-vexed problem, and that henceforth the advocates of 
Freedom and Necessity will acknowledge him as their reconciler 
and peacemaker. There may be some lack of modesty in his pro- 
fessions ; but he is by no means without qualifications for the task 
he has undertaken. Devoted to physiological and psychological 
studies by the bent of his genius and the line of his profession, he 
has manifestly the power of thinking out congenial subjects with 
great earnestness and logical power, while he expresses himself 
with a clearness and a precision which argue considerable literary 
ability. Moreover, in these days of book-making, we deem it no 
small credit to a man to have settled the Free-will controversy to 
his own satisfaction in 184 octavo pages of good-sized type. 

The two fundamental questions involved in the great metaphy- 
sical problem are undoubtedly, as Dr. Travis puts them,— 
1. Whether the law of causation extends to the formation of man’s 
volitions. 2. Whethera man hasa power of self-determination. 
The Necessitarians have usually affirmed the former and denied the 
latter ; the advocates of moral freedom have aflirmed the existence 
of self-determination, while they have denied the extension of the 
law of causation to man’s acts of choice. What has mainly 
influenced the Necessitarians in denying to man any such power as 
that of determining his volitions, has been the supposition that the 
existence of such a power would imply its exemption from the 
universal laws of cause and effect ; in other words, that by virtue 
of it, man would be supposed able to form his volitions and his 
character independently of motives, circumstances, and other 
antecedents, which nearly all the best psychologists have 
recognised as the true causes of human volitions and the acts 
they lead to. It is at this point of the dispute especially that 
Dr. Travis appears to us to have contributed something of value. 
He has, in the volume before us, given a minute and clear analysis 
of the nature and process of self-determination, as he conceives it 
to exist, and thus has worked out a part of the subject which we 
do not ourselves remember to have seen described with the same 
minuteness by any psychologist before. An example will give our 
readers the best idea of our author’s views on this matter. 
A person, let it be supposed, is hesitating between two 
motives—the desire of something pleasant, which would 
impel him to do a wrong act, and the wishing to avoid what 
is dishonest or unkind, which would cause him to refrain 
from doing the said act. Hence arises what is popularly 
called a “ struggle,” but what, in philosophical language, is an 
occasion for the exercise of self-determination. Every one in this 
case who, from education and circumstances, has been used to 
exercise some kind of control over himself, has, according to our 
author, the power of detaining before his mind the thought of the 
better motive, and by so doing he causes the thought itself to 
become more distinct. Besides, the emotion and sensibility which 
accompany the thought become increased by thus dwelling upon it, 
while at the same time the thought of the other motive, and the 
feelings accompanying such thought are more and more excluded 
and weakened, till the worst element be completely subdued, 
leaving the field clear for the triumph of the better motive. As 
our author expresses it :— 


“The process of the formation of self-determinate volitions may be 
described as the transformation of a motive into a volition by means 
of a mental operation dependent very much, though by no means 


_ entirely, upon our own agency.” 


Like most people who make attempts at mediation, Dr. Travis 
is likely, it appears to us, to content neither Libertarians nor 
Necessitarians. The latter, we are sure, willat once reply that his 
theory of self-determination is no better than the doctrine of theif 
opponents, because it raises man above causation, enabling him to 
form his volitions by an independent power in the mind. Out 
author tries to escape from this objection by insisting that, while 
the power of self-determination is a power to rise above the influence 
of some causes (or of some influences which would: become causes 
of volition, if they were not opposed), yet, in spite of this, man 1s 
still subject to causation ; “ for there must be a cause for his exerting 
his power of self-determination, and for his exerting it as he does 
exert 1¢ ; and there must have been causes by means of which he 
acquired that power, and the amount of it which he possesses.” 
Here, as elsewhere, Dr. Travis is very ingenious, but we suspect 
that he has not succeeded in bridging the chasm that has yawne¢, 
and will continue yet to yawn, between the opposite beliefs 0 
Necessity and Freewill. 

Our author has appended to his treatise a very curious “ post- 
script,” which appears to us to hang very loosely to the main work, 
and which in any future edition might perhaps not unwisely 
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omitted. As our readers may fail with some reason to see the 
connection between the author’s treatise and his postscript, a kind 
of Sorites argument will best illustrate the logic and the modesty 
involved init. “I have settled the question between Necessity and 
Moral I'reedom ; the settlement of the question will cause mental 
science to be taught to every one ; every one who is taught mental 
science will be disposed to enter on a just and honest state of 
society ; this will be effected by co-operation ; co-operation in its 
ultimate results will exclude the causes of moral and material evil, 
and combine the causes of moral and material good.” Dr. Travis’s 
“ solution,” therefore, leads up to co-operation, and co-operation to 
the extinction of evil! We are less sanguine and more sceptical 
than our author upon these points ; but, apart from his co-operative 
visions, we can strongly recommend his little treatise as well 
thought, well argued, and well written. 
The author of the second volume under notice bears a name 
which stands -high on the list of modern philosophical writers. 
Mr. Stirling’s “‘ Secret of Hegel,” which was noticed in our columns 
some time back, stamped the writer at once as a man of profound 
thought, wide erudition, and great independence of view. The 
present treatise has grown out of the two famous volumes which 
contained his exposition of the Hegelian philosophy. In that work 
Mr.Stirling had more than once used language of a very disparaging 
character respecting the late Sir William Hamilton’s teachings ; 
and it is with a view to justify his criticisms that our author has 
put forth this analysis of certain portions of the great Scotch 
thinker’s writings. It is well that one so notoriously impatient of 
criticism as Hamilton did not live to smart under the rigorous 
dissection to which, since his death, his philosophy has been sub- 
jected by Mr. Mill, and now by Mr. Stirling, to make no mention 
of less formidable opponents. Not, however, that we would 
place Mr. Stirling’s fragment on the same level as Mr. Mill’s 
masterly and elaborate examination of the same subject. At the 
same time, it must be said that the former has only put out in the 
treatise before us one section of the work in which he proposed to 
review the Hamiltonian philosophy ; the other parts, he tells us, 
he has suppressed “ in submission to the temper of the time” 
(whatever this may be), and in consideration of Mr. Mill’s book 
having gone over the same ground. The portion of Sir William 
Hamilton’s system, which our author has selected for investiga- 
tion, has been wisely chosen, because the “ Philosophy of Per- 
ception” and the questions ancillary to it, form undoubtedly the 
central point of the teachings of the “ common-sense” school. As 
we might expect from a critic of Mr. Stirling’s subtlety, earnestness, 
and self-reliance, the scrutiny is very close and unsparing, and we 
must say that Hamilton’s reputation comes out of the trial 
considerably damaged. Charges of inconsistency and of positive 
self-contradiction, of confused statement and shifting, irresolute 
belief are freely made by Mr. Stirling, and it seems to us are 
fairly established by quotations from the philosopher’s works, com- 
pared with passages in the same or in other treatises of his. 
That the “greatest logician since Aristotle” (as some one called 
Hamilton) should have coquetted now with philosophers, at 
another time with the “ vulgar”—to-day advocating the Pre- 
sensationalism of Reid, to-morrow insisting on the Phenomenalism 
of the Germans—in one sentence making all truth hinge on the 
infallibility of consciousness, in another allowing its veracity to be 
questioned—at one time standing up for the sufficiency of common 
sense as a criterion of truth, at another loudly proclaiming its in- 
sufficiency—all this unquestionably seems strange ; but those who 
have perused Mr. Mill’s Examination will not be unprepared for 
Mr. Stirling’s conclusion, that, learned and able and ingenious as 
the Edinburgh metaphysician was, he was often confused and inde- 
terminate, disingenuous and blind to the self-contradictions and 
inconsistencies of his teachings. Mr. Stirling goes even further— 
further, indeed, than we are prepared to follow him—when he im- 
pugns even Hamilton’s erudition, mocking at his love of quotation 
as ‘the simple delight of the negro in his Birmingham buttons.” 
Here, we repeat, it is our belief that Mr. Stirling is unjust. We do 
not consider that he has in any way substantiated this count in his 
philosophical indictment. Whether he may succeed in doing so in 
the remaining parts of his analysis, we cannot tell; but in the 
present treatise there is little or no proof to justify the name of “a 
long sand-rope of authorities” being applied to the quotations of 
one who, however defective as a consistent thinker, has, in our 
opinion, never been surpassed for wide erudition and accurate 
Scholarship, Mr. Stirling probably does not expect many readers 
of his rather dry and technical little treatise ; the quarrels of a 
couple of Scotch philosophers are generally more obstinate than 
edifying ; and, moreover, the impetuosity and metaphorical turn of 
our author’s style is somewhat apt to bewilder, if not to repel. 
What shall we say to this ?—“ Sir W. Hamilton has covered, we 
may say, quite nine-tenths of his canvas with the blinding and 
dazzling scarlet of his Sr: ; and for no other purpose, as the reader 
is led to suppose always, than to overbear any tint of a dérv.” 
The meaning and purpose of “metaphor,” we had always fancied, 
was “illustration,” and not obscuration ! 








CAPTAIN GRONOW’S LAST RECOLLECTIONS.* 


Writtne a few weeks before his death, last November, Captain 
Gronow observed—“ I have lived long enough to have lost all my 





* Ca tain Gronow’s Last Recollections; being the Fourth and Final Beries 
of his Reminiscences and Anecdotes, Londou: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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dearest and best friends. The great laws of humanity have left 
me on a high and dry elevation, from which I am doomed to look 
over a sort of Necropolis, whence it is my delight to call forth 
certain choice spirits of the past.” His death was so sudden—so 
little prepared-for by the gradual decay of nature, though he was 
more than seventy years of age—that he could not at the time have 
anticipated his speedy removal to that mysterious land whither his 
old comrades had already preceded him. He was in many respects 
a man of the past ; yet he kept up his interest in the present too, 
and the last section in the present volume has reference to “ the 
Derby of 1865, and French Racing ;” the gallant captain giving his 
opinion that the honour of “ Gladiateur’s ” achievements belong in 
fact to this country, as the horse was English in its pedigree, 
trained by English stable-boys, and ridden by an English jockey : 
to which is added the further remark that “ the French will not 
understand what sport really is, in the generally-received accepta- 
tion of the term in England.” It is evident, therefore, that Captain 
Gronow did not limit his attention to the events and men of a 

bygone period, but that the youthful alacrity of his intellect 

remained to the end. Nevertheless, he bad a natural ten- 

dency to talk of the old stirring times when the final 

struggle between England and France was hastening to its 

brilliant but terrible termination, or of those scarcely later days 

when the peace had brought back to London all the wild young 

fellows who had been playing at odds with death in the fields of 
Spain, Portugal, and Belgium. He had so much to tell us of that 

period, and the period was in itself so interesting, that his gossiping 
volumes were received by the public with a degree of favour which 

induced their writer to make fresh additions to his miscellany of 
anecdote. As a captain in the Guards, the gallant officer was pre- 

sent, when a very young man, at Waterloo, and was at Paris during 

the occupation of that city by the Allies. As a gentleman of a 

good old Glamorganshire family, he was familiar with the best 

society, both here and abroad, and has thus been enabled to fill his 

pages with reminiscences of men and women of whom we are 

always glad to hear something new, however slight it may be. We 

cannot say, however, that we think the present collection quite 

equal to those which have already appeared. The captain had 

apparently told his best stories in the first three issues, and the 

volume now in our hands probably contains those personal recol- 

lections which had been set aside on the previous occasions as 

having been less choice than such as were at first selected. Still, we 

would by no means be understood to say that “ the fourth and final 

series” of the captain’s “ Recollections” is devoid of interest or 

value, It is inferior to its predecessors, but it contains much that 

is amusing, and is characterized throughout by the gay, lively, yet 

amiable spirit which we have before observed in the chit-chat of 
its author. 

We are again reminded in these pages of the change that has 
come over our national manners since the days of the Regency 
and the ten following years. It was a wild, free-living, drunken, 
debauched time, not unlike the time of Charles IL., and therefore 
rich in adventure. The fast life of the present day may, in some 
respects, be as bad ; but it is more under cover, and certainly in 
the matter of drunkenness we have made an actual, and not ed 
an apparent, advance. Amongst other roaring blades of half a 
century ago, Captain Gronow tells us of “Jack Talbot, of the 
Guards,” son of Lord Malahide—a brave young fellow, generous to 
imprudence, a great favourite with the women, witty and good- 
humoured, but.a confirmed drunkard while yet in the blossom of 
his age. During his last illness, Lord Alvanley asked the doctor of 
the regiment what he thought of the case. The medical man 
replied that it looked grave, and that he had been obliged to per- 
form an operation with the lancet. “ You should have tapped him, 
doctor,” said Lord Alvanley, “for I am sure he has more claret than 
blood in his veins.” The late Duke of Beaufort one morning found 
him at his Jodgings in Mount-street, drinking sherry at breakfast, 
and, on remonstrating with him, received for answer, “I get drunk 
every night, and find myself the better for it next morning.” This 
unhappy young fellow was a great favourite of the late Duke of 
Cambridge, who during his illness often sent to inquire after him. 
“ Upon one occasion, the captain’s servant, in answer to the Duke's 
interrogations, told his Royal Highness that his master did not 
want to see either doctor or parson, but only wished to be left to 
die in peace. The Duke, with sad forebodings, sent Dr. Keate to 
see him: the doctor, on his arrival, found Talbot seated in his arm- 
chair dead, with a bottle of sherry half empty on the table beside 
him. He was only twenty-seven.” Captain Gronow states, os 
an instance of this worthy’s “liberality,” that he used to say, “I 
would rather disoblige my father or my best friend than a pretty 
woman.” But this, surely, cannot be called liberality in any proper 
sense of the word. It was mere profligacy and ostentation. ’ 

Being great drinking days, those were of course also great duelling 
days, for the two —, generally go together. It was not often 
that a peppery-natured fool found himself so reasonably treated as 
a certain captain of the 3rd Guards was by Lord Jersey :— 


“T recollect that at one of the dinners at the Thatched House, in 
St. James’s-street, Mr. Willis, the proprietor, in passing behind the 
chairs occupied by the company, was accosted by a captain in the 
3rd Guards in a rather satirical manner. Mr. Willis, smarting under 
the caustic remarks of the gallant captain, said aloud, ‘ Sir, I wrote 
to you at the request of Lady Jersey, saying, that as her ladyship was 
unacquainted with you, I had been instructed to reply to your ony 
by stating that the lady patronesses declined sending you a ticket 
the ball. This statement, made in a public room, greatly irritated 





the captain ; his friends in vain endeavoured to calm bis wrath, and 
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he sent a cartel the following day to Lord Jersey, requesting he would 
name his second, &c. Lord Jersey replied ina very dignified manner, 
saying that if all persons who did not receive tickets from his wife 
were to call him to account for want of courtesy on her part, he should 
have to make up his mind to become a target for young officers, and 
he therefore declined the honour of the proposed meeting.” 


Though a thorough Englishman in all his feelings, and proud 
of the heroic army with which he served, Captain Gronow could 
see in what respects we were inferior to our gallant enemies, and 
he had the candour and good sense to speak the truth. Thus, he 
tells us that during the Peninsular War the camp arrangements of 
the French were far superior to our own; and we may add that 
the same thing was again apparent in the Crimea. Our Engineers, 
fifty years ago, seem to have been very badly educated and unfit for 
their work. Here is the opinion of a French officer on this subject, 
with the subsequent comment of the Duke of Wellington :— 


“Captain George Mansel, R.N., was deputed by the Duke of 
Wellington to accompany the French army, under Marshal Clauzel, to 
the siege of Constantine. The expedition proved a failure, owing to 
causes which it is superfluous to mention; the French army raised 
the siege, and commenced a most disastrous retreat. It happened 
that Mansel on one occasion slept in the tent occupied by the com- 
manding officer of the Engineers, who showed our countryman every 
possible attention. This French officer was rather loquacious, and 
among other things he said that the defence of Burgos had been 
intrusted to him by General Clauzel when it was attacked by the 
army of Wellington, and that the British army had been foiled on 
that occasion. Mansel, like a brave and gallant Englishman, defended 
the honour of the British arms, and at the same time begged to know 
the causes that led to the disaster. The French officer replied, ‘I have 
seen a great deal of English soldiers, and better and finer troops do 
not exist ; with the exception of your Engineers, whom I consider the 
worst of any troops I have ever met with. It was to them your defeat 
before Burgos was owing.’ When Captain Mansel returned home he 
was invited by Lord Bute to pass some days with him, and to meet 
the Duke of Wellington. Theduke naturally asked the gallant captain 
several questions respecting the retreat, and said, ‘ Clauzel is the best 
General, perhaps, that the French have; I never, during the period 
he commanded the French army, caught him napping.’ Captain 
Mansel then requested permission to relate what had occurred in the 
tent of the commanding-officer of Engineers. ‘By all means let us 
hear it,’ replied the duke. Captain M. then stated what the French 
officer had said; when his Grace observed, ‘ There is some truth in 
what the Frenchman asserted; but it was not entirely the fault of 
our Engineers. We werealmost destitute of siege-cannon at Burgos ; 
we had few tools, and many things requisite for a siege were wanting. 
Tt is true that the officer who commanded the artillery in the rear was 
removed from his post, but Captain Dixon, who succeeded him, proved 


a good officer : a stoppage of communications necessitated our retreat.’ 


The great duke was in this, as in most cases, correct. Had he acted 
on his own responsibility, the siege of Burgos would never have been 
attempted; or would have been attempted with proper tools, ata 
later period, and under more favourable circumstances.” 


Our readers may perhaps recollect that in his last batch of 
reminiscences Captain Gronow showed himself a great admirer of 


the present Emperor of the French, and even defended the coup | 


@ état from the strictures usually passed upon it in this country. 
In the present volume he has told some anecdotes of the kindness 
and generosity of Louis Napoleon when a child. On the arrival of 
the allied sovereigns in France in 1814, Queen Hortense (the 
mother of the present Emperor) resided with Josephine at the 
Malmaison ; and there the sovereigns were received by the two 
illustrious ladies. The Emperor of Russia was frequent in his 
visits ; and Queen Hortense used to tell her children to pay every 
mark of respect to his Imperial Majesty, as to him alone they 
owed everything they possessed in the world. The next time the 
Czar came, little Louis (then only six years old) sidled up to him, 
and placed on his finger a ring, saying, in answer to his mother’s 
uestions, “I have only this ring, which my uncle” (Prince 
ugéne) “ gave me ; but | have given it to the Emperor Alexander, 
because he has been so kind to you, dear mamma.” ‘The Czar was 
greatly touched by this proof of affection, and said he would 
never part with the ring. “Sire,” said the Queen, “my son Louis 
keeps nothing for himself.” The late M. Mocquard related to 
Captain Gronow that, “after leaving the Malmaison, Queen 
Hortense settled by the Lake of Constance, where the young prince 
was constantly in the habit of relieving poor people by giving away 
his pocket-money. One day he observed a family in the greatest 
distress, but, having no money to give them, he took off his coat and 
boots, and gave them to these poor people, saying that he was sorry 
that he had not any money for them, as he had given away the allow- 
ance his mother made him to some other poor persons who had 
just passed by the house ; but he hoped they would dispose of his 
clothes to relieve their wants. The weather at this time was very 
cold, and the ground covered with snow ; the prince, nevertheless, 
trudged through it towards home, and when near the house was 
met by Mocquard, who expressed his surprise at seeing him in that 
state. The little fellow, then ten years old, replied, ‘I have given 
away my clothes to some poor people to prevent them from starv- 
ing.” Mocquard added that “the Emperor is never so happy as 
when he can relieve the distressed.” Politics apart, it is pleasant 
to read these anecdotes of a man whose power at the present time, 
whether for good or evil, is so enormous. We believe, however, 
it is generally admitted that in private life the Emperor of the 
French has many amiable qualities. 
The following is a bit of history which will perhaps be new to 
our readers :— 








“An attempt was made to assassinate the Prince Regent when on 
his way home from the Houses of Parliament in 1819. But it happily 
failed. In the park, opposite Marlborough House, a bullet was fired 
from an air-gun by aman concealed in one of the trees, who escaped, 
This occurred when I was on duty at the Horse Guards, marchin 
across the park with what was commonly called the ‘Tilt Guard, 
and I remember it was anything but pleasant to get through the mob 
of blackguards who were ripe for mischief. The Life Guards, who 
escorted the Prince Regent, evinced great want of energy on the 
occasion. The officer commanding the troop, when he saw the danger, 
should have commanded his men to charge and clear the way. Such 
was my opinion then; and I am persuaded, from all that I have 
witnessed abroad since, that the wisest plan upon such occasions is 
to take the initiative, and act promptly. The fact of this attempt 
having been made was doubted at the time by the public at large ; 
but I can speak from my personal knowledge that a shot was fired, 
and it was aimed at the royal carriage.” 


And this exhibits George IV. in rather an unwonted light :— 


“Lord Brougham, the late lamented Thackeray, and others, have 
been very severe in their censures on the character of George IV. 
My readers will, perhaps, be interested in hearing the following :— 
Some few years before the death of the king, Dr. Porteus, then Bishop 
of London, having heard that his majesty had appointed a review of 
the Household Troops to take place on a Sunday, ordered his carriage, 
though he was in a precarious state of health, and waited upon 
his Majesty at Carlton House. The bishop was most graciously 
received, and proceeded to say, ‘I am come to warn your Majesty of 
the awful consequences of your breaking the Sabbath, by holding 
a review on that day which the Almighty has hallowed and set apart 
for Himself.’ The king upon this burst into tears, and fell on his 
knees before the bishop, who bestowed upon his Majesty his blessing. 
The king then assured Dr. Porteus that no review should take place 
on the Sabbath during his life. Bishop Porteus then left the royal 
presence, never more to return; for, on arriving at his residence, he 
took to his bed, and died shortly afterwards. The king was so deeply 
afflicted at the news that, on hearing it, he retired into hisown apart- 
ments, and was heard to sob as one in deep affliction.” 


It is with a feeling of sadness that we close this, the final volume 
of Captain Gronow’s “ Recollections,” since the hand which has 
supplied us with so much entertainment now lies cold in death. 
The whole series is most entertaining, presenting a gallery of life- 
like sketches of the warriors, statesmen, wits, artists, damdies, and 
pretty or piqguante women, of a generation fast fading from our 
view. In the volume now in our hands, we are glad to find an 
engraved portrait of the author himself, evidently taken several 
years ago—a good-looking, pleasant-faced gentleman, with an open 
countenance and an erect military bearing. 











THE FIJI ISLANDS.* 


In 1849, the Rev. Mr. Waterhouse, a member of the Society 

_ connected with the Wesleyan-Methodist Conference of Great 
Britain, was appointed by that body as a missionary to the Fiji 
Islands. ‘The volume before us is compiled from notes made during 
a residence among the savage tribes of Fiji, and Mr. Waterhouse 
now submits his work to the English public as one result of the 
missionary labours of the first Englishman who was ever allowed 

_ to take up his abode in the capital city of Thakombau, the titular 
king of Fiji, without conforming to the manners of the natives. 

_ The book is very interesting, although, in many Ht 3 painfully 
so. It contains a vast amount of curious and valuable imfermation 
concerning the history, habits, social laws, religion, superstitions, 
and legendary lore of a people whose manners and customs have 
hitherto been comparatively little known in Europe. Mr. Water- 
house also gives some account of the numerous civil wars, internal 
rebellions, political and religious brawls, and petty feuds arising 
between different chiefs, which were of frequent occurrence in 
these unhappy islands; before the great and important change 
in the religion of the people effected by the missionaries in 1854. 
Some seven-and-thirty years previous to this happy _event— 
namely, about the year 1817— there was born in the island of 
Bau, one of the principal of the group of Fiji, a prinee of the 
name of Thakombau, who was afterwards destined to play & 
very prominent part in the political events and troubles by which 
the Fijian Islands and people were, in later years, so violently 
agitated, and who in consequence figures very conspiggously in 
the pages of the present writer. On the occasion of inp Birth, the 
ladies of the Court assembled at the royal palace, and, according 
to invariable custom, nursed the new-born infant prince them- 
selves for ten days and nights together, at the end of which time 
he was laid gently upon a pretty little mat. As young Thakombau 
grew up, he was very improperly educated, being “ trained to be 
passionate, selfish, vicious, and tyrannical.” Every wish or whim 
was immediately gratified, and nobody was allowed to contradict 
him. If he was offended with his nurse, or quarrelled with his 
playfellow, he might strike the former, or with impunity bite and 
maim the latter. Should a slave happen casually to annoy the 
young prince in any way, he might shoot an arrow at him, Some 
cause of quarrel having arisen between the father of the young 
Thakombau, when that prince was about seventeen years old, and 
the chief of the neighbouring island of Muala, hostilities sprang UP 








* The King and People of Fiji: containing a Life of Thakomban, with Notices of 
the Fijians, their Manners, Customs, and Superstitions, previous to the Great 
Religious Reformation in 1854. By the Rev. Joseph Waterhouse. London: 
| W Conference Office, 
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between the two States, in the course of which there was con- 
siderable slaughter on both sides, several of the King of Bau’s 
sons being slain or dangerously wounded in the various battles 
that took place. Shortly after the termination of the war, Tha- 
kombau, by way of avenging the loss of his brothers, joined an 
expedition that was about to visit Muala, and, on arriving at his 
destination, indiscriminately massacred nearly all the inhabitants, 
amongst whom were a great number of very young children. A 
full account of the tragic event is given by Mr. Waterhouse in 
the first chapter of his book. This atrocious act of the young 
prince Thakombau, who then styled himself the “Son-avenger,” 
was the first deed of blood perpetrated by him, and was but the 
commencement of a long series of cruelties and outrages, all 
equally diabolical, which afterwards distinguished his reign of 
tyranny and bloodshed. 


At the time this crime was committed, the capital city of the | 


island of Bau was at the height of its glory. By always inter- 
fering in civil wars, it had compelled several distant kingdoms to 
pay a tribute of large war-canoes and handsome women. Thus, 
more than twenty big canoes, and at least two hundred smaller 
ones, filled with some of the prettiest women, were to be seen at 
Bau. The description of the city and its population we will give 
in our author’s own words :— 


“Imagine all this shipping to be connected with an island not 
much more than a mile in circumference, and you will have some 
idea of the busy seaport. Realize, if you can, its sunny clime, and 
its crowded population—between three and four thousand. There are 
the turbaned heads, the flowing girdles, of the chiefs ; the bare bodies 
of the multitude. The ladies, with a dress five inches wide; and the 
men with rather less. The houses large and spacious, with no par- 
titions, no upper rooms; built very irregularly and crowded together. 
There is no burial-place save the royal mausoleum. The dead are 
buried under the earthen floors of the houses. Yonder are the three 
market-places, each answering the treble purpose of exchange, 
assembly-room, and human slaughter-house. There, towering over 
and above all other buildings, are the thirty heathen temples, beauti- 
fully ornamented with the white cowry-shells. Ascending the hill 
called ‘the top of the town,’ you will be offended by the abundant 
filth, and will wonder that so many of the city fashionables are so fond 
of dancing there for so many hours.” 


The sanguinary wars and revolutions which so disturbed and 
devastated nearly all the Fiji Islands for many years, but which 
appear to have been chiefly carried on between Thakombau, King 
of Bau, and the neighbouring State of Rewa, exhibit a series of 
atrocities of the most savage kind, the long and elaborate narra- 
tion of which in the present volume is extremely painful to read. 
The number of human beings that were sacrificed in the mere 
wantonness of revenge, quite independently of those slain in 
battle, was truly fearful—men, women, and even children occa- 
sionally, being seized and butchered wholesale, like so many sheep 
or cattle, but in a far less merciful and more barbarous manner. 
The details of some of these inhuman acts, as given by the Rev. 
Mr. Waterhouse in the present volume, are most revolting. 
Cannibalism is one of the commonest practices in these islands, or 
was so previous to the religious reformation of 1854. The bodies 
of men killed, either in fight or otherwise, were immediately cut 
up as we cut up joints of meat, the various limbs and pieces being 
then thrust into ovens, baked, and afterwards greedily eaten. The 
unfortunate victim was often cruelly tortured by being placed 
in the oven before he was quite dead, and half cooked. His head 
was then given to the little children to play with asa ball. These 
hideous acts were committed alike by the monarch, his chiefs, and 
his people. Cannibalism, however, appears to have been not always 
prevalent among the Fijians, but to have only begun in the early 
part of last century. “One tradition,” says Mr. Waterhouse, 
“notifies that the human body was at first offered to the gods, in 
consideration of its being the best sacrifice that could be found. 
As all other offerings of food are afterwards eaten, the same ob- 
servance might have been eventually extended to this, and so, not 
improbably, cannibalism had a beginning.” , 

_ Polygamy is prevaleut among all classes of people in these 
islands, one man having, not unfrequently, a multitude of wives. 
Should the husband die first, his surviving widows are never per- 
mitted to live, but are immediately strangled, the reason assigned 
being that “they must eventually join their first husbands” in 
the other world, even should they marry again in this, and their 
former partners would then probably “treat them harshly for 
having manifested so little affection for them.” This shows that 
these savages had, like the more civilised and enlightened of the 
human race, an idea of a future state after death. The widows of a 
deceased husband have, generally speaking, no wish to live when 
he dies, suicide being often voluntarily committed by them when 
they are not strangled by others. Christianity seems to be making 
Steady progress among the Fijians, through the untiring exertions of 
the missionaries, including among the number the author of the 
work under notice, who appears to have had no inconsiderable 
share in these praiseworthy labours. It is true that very many of 
the Fijians have not easily been made converts to the Christian 
faith, but have shown considerable opposition to the efforts of the 
missionaries ; nevertheless, a large number have readily embraced 
the principles of Christianity. They likewise seem sincere in their 
conversion, and, if so, may be expected to remain firm in their new 
religion. King Thakombau made a long and, for a time, successful 
resistance to the missionaries in his dominions, some of whom he 
persecuted with much rigour, while he laid several plots for their 
utter extermination. Many of his subjects, too, at his instigation, 








and to further their own ends, hypocritically professed to be con- 
verts, though at heart they were as much heathens as ever. But 
the unwearying labours of the missionaries, in spite of all difficulties 
and against all obstacles, finally prevailed. The political troubles 
and hostilities which had continued in the principal of the Fiji 
Islands for nearly twenty years having at length been brought to 
a close in 1854, on the 27th of April of that year, Thakombau, who 
had previously received a letter from the Christian King of To 
George Tubou, exhorting him to renounce his own religion a 
embrace Christianity, had a long and private interview with a 
missionary, who described to the , ewe monarch the events of his 
past life in the most powerful and impressive manner. Thakombau 
was so affected by his companion’s eloquence that he silently wept, 
and at last announced to the missionary his determination to adopt 
the faith of Christendom. Accordingly, on the next day, he 
assembled all his chiefs and the governors of the neighbourin 
towns, and informed them of the principles of the new faith whi 
he intended to introduce among his subjects. On Sunday, April 
30th, 1854, several missionaries, including Mr. Waterhouse, met in 
a large building, called the Strangers’ House, and in the presence 
of Thakombau, his wives, sisters, children, priests, and about three 
hundred other persons, preached to the assembled multitude the 
doctrines of Christianity, the Rev. James Calvert conducting the 
morning service, and the Rev. Mr. Waterhouse that in the after- 
noon. Qn the following Sunday, three hundred more of the natives 
became converts to Christianity, and the next day the temples 
were stripped of their heathen ornaments, Christian prayers in each 
building having first of all been said. An animated and forcible 
description of this momentous event is given by our author. 

Mr. Waterhouse has written, in the final chapters of his book, a 
long and interesting account of the people of the Fiji Islands, in 
which he gives an elaborate description of their character, domestic 
life, religious observances, traditions, and language. From this 
we learn that the Fijian “has an excellent idea of domestic com- 
forts.” Like the Englishman, he is particularly fond of a settled 
home, and is not wandering or migratory in his habits, though he 
likes to travel occasionally. He always has two homes, however, 
viz., that of his father, and that of his mother, the latter often being 
his “city of refuge.” His house is duly supplied with cooki 
utensils, and his meals are always well dressed, and served up wi 
great cleanliness. The Fijians, according to Mr. Waterhouse, are, 
on the whole, an indolent people ; at least, their industry is confined 
to certain classes. Infanticide is a common crime among them, 
many children being murdered immediately after they are born. 
It is curious to find that among these savage and ignorant people 
there are many very ingenious mechanics and artisans. Their 
architects build strong and commodious houses suitable to the 
climate, and the natives have their own tailors, carpenters, 
masons, shipwrights, and even engineers. By one of the latter, a 
canal at Rewa was constructed, which in breadth is said to be 
double that of the famous Bridgewater canal in this country, 
Nor are the Fijians wanting in a certain kind of literature and 
poetry, although it is all orally transmitted, as they appear to be 
totally ignorant of writing. They can boast their fairy lore and 
legendary heroes, and to this day have a practice of knighting 
such of their warriors as have distinguished themselves in battle. 
The Fijian mythology closely resembles, for the most part, that 
of other savage nations; and the conception of Degei, the Supreme 
God of Fiji, believed by these savages to be the creator of the world, 
and represented by them in the form of a serpent,causing thunder 
when he moves, bears some sort of similitude to the Scandinavian 
mythology. One of the Fijian fictitious prose tales, and a few 
specimens of the poems, are given by our author in the present 
work ; but they do not appear to have any conspicuous merit 
when translated into English. 








BARNUM ON HUMBUGS.* 


Barnum, the so-called greatest of humbugs, has come forward 
as the expounder and historian of humbug. But is he the greatest 
of humbugs? Is he a humbug at all? The English publisher of 
this edition of Mr. Barnum’s new work seems to think he is not, 
He asserts that the great Yankee showman “has never befooled 
the public to its injury,” that he is really a very honest and esti- 
mable man, and that “it would be easy to demonstrate that the 
qualities that have placed him in his present position of notoriety 
and affluence would, in another pursuit, have raised him to far 
greater eminence, In his breadth of views, his profound knowledge 
of mankind, his courage under reverses, his indomitable perse- 
verance, his ready eloquence, and his admirable business tact, may 
be recognised the elements that are conducive to success in most 
other pursuits.” This is very high praise for the leader of pretence 
and make-believe; but in a certain sense it may be true. Still, 
Mr. Barnum-may be a humbug for all that. It depends on what 
is understood by “ humbug.” We suspect that the word has never 
been exactly defined, and that people do not kow precisely what 
it means, and therefore use it laxly. Webster says that a humbug 
is “an imposition under fair pretences,” and that “to humbug” is 
“to deceive, to impose on.” Mr. Barnum himeelf, who ought to 
know something of the matter, objects to this definition, and urges 
that, where there has been any false pretence, the man making it 
is not a humbug, but a cheat or a swindler. Humbug, in his esti- 
mation, “consists in putting on glittering appearances — outside 














* The Humbugs of the World, By P.T. Barnum. London: J.C. Hotten. 
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which to suddenly arrest public 
attention, and attract the public eye and ear.” But he contends 
that there must be something genuine at the back of all the glitter 
and fanfaronade, or the ‘thing is a swindle; and he says that a 
physician who should drive about his business in a coach-and- 
four, preceded by a band of music, and his carriage covered with 
placards vaunting his wonderful cures, would properly be described 
as a quack and a humbug, but that, if he was really a good medical 
man, it would not be true to speak of him as an impostor. Still, 
we submit that some idea of imposition is attached to our conception 
of a humbug. In all humbugging there is an assumption or sug- 
gestion of something more than the fact warrants ; so that there is 
a degree of imposition, though not so gross a degree as we connect 
with the idea of cheating. Mr. Barnum himself, in his catalogue 
of humbugs, includes a vast amount of downright false pretence, 
often for ends very far from honest. In this class of humbugs we 
would by no means include the enterprising American showman, 
who, we believe, has always given the public a very good pennorth 
for its penny. Perhaps the most correct designation of him would 
be “the Prince of Putfers.” 

Mr. Barnum finds humbug rampant in all the employments of 


show—novel expedients, by 


great many things to which it is scarcely, or not at all, applicable. 





In his present work (he has already published an “ Autobiography,” | 


as long ago as 1855), he gives accounts of “the Spiritualists,” the | 


usual trade adulterations of food, drinks, and drugs, other trade 
impositions in the way of sham companies, the South Sea Bubble 
and Mississippi Scheme of the first half of last century, lotteries, 


quack medicines, hoaxes, ghost superstitions, witchcraft, magic, | 


adventurers, the “‘ Miscegenation” theory of two or three years ago, 


“The mediums produce ‘blood-red letters on the arm’ in a very 
simple way. It is done with a pencil, or some blunt-pointed instra- 
ment, it being necessary to bear on hard while the movement of 
writing is being executed. The pressure, though not sufficient. to 
abrade the skin, forces the blood from the capillary vessels over which 
the pencil passes, and where, when the reaction takes place, an unusual 
quantity of blood gathers and becomes plainly visible through the 
cuticle. Gradually, as an equilibrium of the circulation is restored, 
the letters pass away. ig 

“ This ‘ manipulation’ is generally produced by the medium in con- 
nection with the ballot-test. Having learned the name of an investi- 
gator’s spirit-friend, in the manner stated in @ previous article, the 
investigator is set to writing some other names. While he is thus 
occupied, the medium quickly slips up his sleeve under the table, and 
writes on his arm the name he has learned. 

“Try the experiment yourself, reader. Hold out your left arm ; 
clench the fist so as to harden the muscle a little, and write your 
name on the skin with a blunt pencil or any similar point, in letters 
say three-quarters of an inch long, pressing firmly enough to feel a 
little pain. Rub the place briskly a dozen times; this brings out the 
letters quickly, in tolerably-distinct red lines. ey > 

“On thick tough skins it is difficult to produce letters in this way. 


| They might also be outlined more deeply by sharply pricking in dots 
life, and he stretches the meaning of the term to make it cover a | alongy the tines of the Sesiced letters.” 


Here is a bit of personal confession, which is very amusing :— 
“ When the laying of the Atlantic Telegraph was nearly completed, 


| I was in Liverpool. I offered the company £1,000 sterling ($5,000) 


religious impositions and delusions, oracles, sibyls, auguries, Xc. | 
Under the religious head, we find a sketch of Joanna Southcott, | 
though it would perhaps be more correct to describe her asa fanatic | 


ora madwoman than as a humbrg, for it is not clear that there | It is a readable book throughout, and may even be saideto possess 


was any conscious imposition in her statements. It will be seen 
from this that Mr. Barnum has widely departed from his own defi- 
nition of the word he has selected to sail under, and that, as well 
as the peculiar territory of make-believe in which he is himself so 
great a king, he has taken in the vast and very different regions of 
chicanery and superstition. He admits, however, that he means to 
be discursive. A good deal of his matter is simply compiled from 
books, and reproduces stories with which we are all familiar. 
Indeed, to a great extent he goes over the ground which was 
explored, five-and-twenty years ago, by Dr. Mackay, in his very 
interesting “ Memoirs of Popular Delusions.” Of course, however, 
Mr. Barnum is enabled to add much new matter from the stores of 
his own mind. His book is consequently very entertaining, and, 
though the style, on purely literary grounds, cannot be considered 
choice, we find so much liveliness and good humour throughout, that 
the work is very agreeable reading. Mr. Barnum is a man of the 
world, but the world has not spoiled him. He still retains the 
decencies of life, and a respect for matters that are above and 
beyond the interests of the shop and the schemes of the speculator. 
His fervent denunciation of the man who believes in nothing but 
humbug, as the greatest humbug of all, does equal credit to his 
understanding and his heart; and it is pleasant to find him, gigantic 
advertiser as he was, protesting with unmistakable sincerity 
against the barbarism of painting advertisements on the Pyramids 
of Egypt, or in wild and beautiful spots. It is worth while to hear 
what he has to say on this subject ; for, although we English may 
not be as great sinners in this respect as our American cousins, we 
are far from being immaculate, as it was Warren, the blacking 


for the privilege of sending the first twenty words over the cable to my 
Museum in New York—not that there was avy intrinsic merit in the 
words, but that I fancied there was more than $5,000 worth of 
notoriety in the operation. But Queen Victoria and ‘ Old Buck’ were 
ahead of me. Their messages had the preference, and 1 was com- 
pelled to ‘take a back seat.’ ” 


There is plenty more of the same kind ia Mr. Barnum’s volume. 


a certain value. 








THE SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS. 


THE Geological Magazine contains some useful articles, 
us nothing very remarkable in the way of geological 
Mr. E. W. Binney, F.R.S., contributes the first paper, 
so-called Lower New Red Sandstones of Central Yorksh 
endeavours to show that the true affinities of these rocks 


but. tells 
ry: 
the 







yet been indicated. Professor Sedgwick, who may be ed as 
| the father of Permian geology, first described these de me a 
peculiar formation of gritstone subordinate to the Yorks coal- 


| meridge clay of Norfolk. The portion of the jaw figured im 


man of the Strand, who defaced the Pyramid with his famous | 


puffs :— 


“Any man with a beautiful wife or daughter would probably feel 


disagreeably if he should find branded indelibly across her smooth | 


white forehead, or on her snowy shoulder, in blue and red letters, such 
a phrase as this: ‘Try the Jigamaree Bitters!’ Very much like 
this is the sort of advertising I am speaking of. It is not likely that 
I shall be charged with squeamishness on this question. I can readily 
enough see the selfishness and vulgarity of this particular sort of 
advertising, however. 

Tt is outrageously selfish to destroy the pleasure of thousands for 
the sake of a chance of additional gain. And it is an atrocious piece 
of vulgarity to flaunt the names of quack nostrums, and of the coarse 
stimulants of sots, among the beautiful scenes of nature. 
of such places depends upon their freedom from the associations of 
every-day concerns and troubles and weaknesses. A lovely nook of 


The pleasure | 


forest scenery, or a grand rock, like a beautiful woman, depends for | 


much of its attractiveness upon the attendant sense of freedom from 


whatever is low; upon a sense of purity and of romance. And it is | 


field. He afterwards, however, altered his opinion, and suggested 
that the sandstones in question belong to the magnesian limestone. 
Professor Phillips regards them too as closely allied to the mill-stone 
grits. The writer of the present paper comments upon the views of 
the two distinguished geologists whose names we have cited, and 
endeavours to show that the so-called lower new red sandstones of 
central Yorkshire are essentially carboniferous deposits. He gives a 
number of sections, showing their conformability to the earboniferons 
formation and their unconformability to the permian, 4 eon- 
cludes by remarking, that, since these rocks are foumd to be 
quite unconformable to the overlying permian rocks, and con- 
formable to the underlying carboniferous ones on which they 
rest, there is more reason for classing them with the lower 
than with the former. Professor Owen describes theéeteetie and 
jaw of a curious fossil fish (Thlattodus suchoides) from Kim- 


ciate 






accompanying Mr. Owen’s paper is nearly seven inches in , and 
contains twelve teeth or recesses for their attachment. ,Tbe most 
conspicuous characteristic of the teeth in both jaws is the in oer 
dent or notch, as if from the effect of a bruise at the mi of the 
outer side of the base. This occurs in that part of the dentine which 
was covered by cement. Mr. 8. V. Wood, jun., has an interesting 
paper on the structure of the Thames Valley, which we commend to 
the notice of metropolitan geologists ; and Mr. D, Mackintosh defends 
the action of the sea, in an able paper, in which he shows that rain 
and frost are not more powerful agents in the production of irregu- 
larities of surface than is the ocean. In the abstracts of foreign 
memoirs—a department of this journal which might be enlarged with 
advantage—we observe a notice of an important memair by M, Favre, 
on the “ Fan-like Structure of Mont Blanc.” 

“On Inula Salicina as an Irish Plant” is the title of the first 
paper in the Journal of Botany. The discovery of I. Salicina im Ire- 
land is of importance, from the circumstance that the plant is not to 
be found in any other portion of the British Isles. It therefore forms 


' an additional link in the chain of evidence which supports the view 


about as nauseous to find ‘ Bitters’ or ‘Worm Syrup’ daubed upon | 


the landscape as it would be upon a lady’s brow. 

“ Since writing this I observe that two legislatures—those of New 
Hampshire and New York—have passed laws to prevent this dirty 
misdemeanor. It is greatly to their credit, and it is in good season. 
For it is matter of wonder that some more colossal vulgarian has not 
stuck up a sign a mile long on the Palisades. 
thankfulness too. At the White Mountains, many grand and beautiful 
views have been spoiled by these nostrum and bed-bug-souled fellows.” 


The strength of that final epithet is excusable under the circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Barnum tells us a good deal about the Davenport Brothers, 
and how they and other “Spiritualists” perform their tricks ; but 
this part of the book is too long for analysis, and we think we have 
read some of the explanations before. The following, however, is 
new to us, as it probably will be to many of our readers :— 


Bat itis a matter of | 


| 


that Ireland and south-western Europe were originally united by land. 
An article on “The Fecundation of Lupinus polyphylus,” by the Rev. 


| W. Leighton, displays much careful observation, and records some 


curious facts. Having watched bees entering the flower of this plant, 


| and seen the stamens strike the body of the insect so as to cover it with 
| pollen, he was induced to make a more careful examination of the flower. 


, all the species of the genus, inasmuch as they all grow on 





This investigation has led him to the conclusion, that the two sets 
of anthers have different powers, either on their own stigma or om that 
of the flower of another plant. Mr. Carruthers, of the Br.tish Museum, 
contributes a short paper on “ Seligeria calcicola,’ in which he 
shows that this obscure moss, which is noticed by the Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley in his “ Handbook” as a new species, was described in 1864 
by Dr. Schimper, under the title of S. subcernua. This botanist, though 
aware that Mr. Mitten had given the specific title of calcicola to this 
plant, rejected the term on account of its being equally applicable 
rocks. The other articles in the present number are—“* On the 
Orchidaceous Genus, Didymoplexis,” by Mr. 8, Kurz; “The New 
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Genera allied to Microdictyon, discovered by Menzies in the Gulf of 
Mexico,” by Dr. J. E. Gray; and “ A Few Interesting or Otherwise 
Little-known Plants,” by Dr. H. F. Hance. 


The Intellectual Observer is chiefly remarkable for a very gaudy 
plate representing that curious insect, the humming-bird hawk-moth. 
The articles are below the average of this well-conducted periodical. 
Mr. Jabez Hogg, whom we have not hitherto associated with mining 
investigations, contributes the opening paper on “ Life and Death in 
our Mines.” Although the writer is better known as an ophthalmic 
surgeon than as a mining engineer, he has compiled a useful and 
instructive article. In this, among other descriptions of apparatus, 
is one of Mr. Ansell’s recent invention for the detection of fire-damp. 
This contrivance of Mr. Ansell’s really deserves the highest praise, for 
it is a more delicate test of the presence of fire-damp than even the 
Davy safety-lamp. It consists simply of an india-rubber ball so 
arranged that when it is greatly inflated it disengages a spring, and sets a 
small bell ringing. Now, when fire-damp is present in an atmosphere in 
w! ich the ball is allowed to remain, it penetrates the latter in accordance 
with the laws of diffusion; in this way it over-distends the ball, and thus, 
by ringing the bell, warns the miner of the danger to which he is 
exposed. Dr. Richard Bithell continues his article on marine tele- 
graphy, in which he throws some doubt upon the opinion that the 
Atlantic cable was really caught by the grappling irons. “ The 
evidence,” he says, “ which guided the engineers to this conclusion 
appears to consist chiefly in the fact that there was a gradually 
increasing strain on the dynamometer. Now, the rate of increase of 
strain recorded in the journal of the expedition is precisely what 
might be expected to result from the gradual straightening of the 
hauling-lines in connection with the more disadvantageous position of 
the ship as it approached a line more nearly perpendicular to the 
cable itself; and, as the hauling-tackle always gave way at the moment 
when the cable was supposed to be leaving the ground, it is extremely 
doubtful whether the grappling-irons actually touched the cable, or 
whether it might not have been held down by some other body.” 


Newton’s London Journal of Arts and Sciences contains an article 
on the Patent Law, in which the writer expresses his conviction that 
the various questions involved must be considered in the Parlia- 
mentary session now opening, and sketches what in his opinion are 
the reforms most needed. The usual descriptive list of recent patents, 
reports of scientific addresses, &c., complete the measure of the 
number. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Systematic Memory; or, How to Make a Bad Memory Good, and a 
Good Memory Better. By T. Maclaren. (F. Pitman.)—The science 
of artificial memory has often been written about before, and many 
are the ingenious gentlemen. who profess to be able to strengthen the 
recollection by certain systematic exercises, which are to enable us to 
perform prodigies which otherwise would be all but impossible. The 
art, however, has never made much progress; and we suspect that 
most persons who have ventured on any attempt to master the different 
schemes put forth, have found that they made a greater demand on 
their strength of memory than tbe usual necessities of daily business 
and intercourse. Mr. Maclaren thinks that he has hit upon a much 
better plan than any of those which have already been published ; and 
certainly, if his own good opinion is of any service in promoting his 
method, his success is secure, for he blows his trumpet very 
loudly indeed in the preface. “The advantages which a know- 
ledge of this art affords,” he writes, “are great, even when 
acquired in mature life; but where it is acquired early in 
life, it is evident that the uses and advantages resulting from its 
possession are incalculable. Parents will do well to encourage their 
children to learn the art, as one of the choicest and most valuable 
which can be attained. The present manual will, it is hoped, not be 
without its influence in popularizing a really valuable means of 
acquiring and retaining knowledge.” A gentleman who knows so well 
how to write his own golden opinions does not stand in need of the 
favourable notice of others; nor, quite independently of this consider- 
ation, are we disposed to say mucb in commendation of Mr. Maclaren’s 
system of artificial memory. It appears to us very complex and 
difficult of acquirement, and we should say that a memory naturally 
weak would be very likely to be confused by the elaborate helps which 
are offered it. Weare to translate words into pictures, figures into 
letters, compound figures into words and phrases; are to form little 
stories in our minds, and to establish a multitude of subtle telegraphic 
lines of if€tercommunication between different sets of ideas. How a 
weak memory can be helped by having more to recollect, and a whole 
system of checks and correspondences to bear in mind, we confess we 
do not understand; but Mr. Maclaren says he has done wonders with 
his system, and of course we have no ground for saying that he 
has not. 

The Contemporary Review. No. II. February. (Strahan.)—The 
writer of the criticism on Mr. John Stuart Mill’s work on Sir William 
Hamilton’s philosophy returns to the charge in the new number of 
this Review, and gives several instances of what he regards as Mr: 
Mill’s misrepresentations of his author, and blunderings in the first 
principles of metaphysics. Into the niceties of the controversy we do 
not propose to enter; but we must remark in passing that the writer 
does not appear to us to treat Mr. Mill with that respect which his 
great abilities and established reputation demand, even if he _be 
mistaken in the views he has expressed in the work under notice. 
The article on the late Rev. Frederick William Robertson, of 
Brighton, sketches the chief incidents in the life of that con- 
scientious, but feverish and unhappy, worker. The essay on 
“Convocation” is in favour of the revival of our ecclesiastical Par- 
liament, which the writer thinks has done much during the last two 
years towards strengthening its position in the country. In the con- 
clading remarks we read :—“ When all religious parties are fairly 
represented, and show themselves in their real force within the walls 








of the Jerusalem Chamber, there may cease to be that jealousy of 
ecclesiastical domination which has hitherto been excited among the 
laity by propositions emanating from that quarter. The corstitution 
of the Lower House may, possibly, under such circumstances, be 
remodelled, and adapted to the present exigences of the clergy, not 
only with the general acquiescence of every order in the Church, but 
with the sanction of the Crown itself. There will then be no more 
attempts to try heretics or censure bad books, but numberless prac- 
tical questions bearing upon the spiritual amelioration of the people 
will receive the attention of practical men, well acquainted, through 
their own experience, with the evils to be remedied, and with the 
necessary conditions for successfully grappling with them.” The 
Rev. Canon Robertson furnishes a paper on “ Becket Literature”? — 
that is to say, on works relating or illustrating the life of Thomas 4 
Becket—and Mr. Edward Dowden one on “ French Aisthetics,” The 
article on “ Church Government in the Colonies” is full of matter for 
thought. It is by the Rev. W. H. Fremantle, M.A., and is in fayour 
of the ultimate separation of the colonial churches from the mother 
country, and the adoption in our dependencies of* the voluntary 
principle, 

New Readings in Shakspere; or, Proposed Emendations of the Teat. 
By Robert Cartwright, M.D. (John Russell Smith.)—According to 
Dr. Cartwright’s introductory sentences, “ these new readings are the 
product of pleasant evenings over Mr. Dyce’s second edition of Shake- 
speare;” but we should doubt whether the careful and judicious 
commentator to whom he alludes would sanction many of them. 
Several appear to us very wide of the mark, if not absolutely purpose- 
less. Why, for instance, for “as wicked dew,” in one of Caliban’s 
speeches, are we to read, “ as cursed dew” ?—why, for “leave not a 
wreck behind,” substitute “a scrap behind” ? why change “ thrilling 
regions of thick-ribbed ice” into the tame, insufficient, and common- 
place expression, “chilling regions,” &c.? Nor are we disposed to 
alter “ May’s new-fangled earth””—a natural and appfopriate image— 
into “ May’s new-fangled hearth,” though it may have been the custom 
to decorate the fire-place with flowers in summer; or “heady mur- 
der”’ into “hideous murder,’ because in * King John” we have 
**hideous death.” Some of Dr. Cartwright’s suggestions are more 
happy ; but they seem, for the most part, to be little more than guesses 
in the dark, 


The Student’s Chart of English Literature. Arrranged by J. W. 
Morris, F.L.8. (Longmans.)—This is so strange a looking book—if 
book it can be rightly called—that we will leave the compiler to 
describe it in his own words :—“ The page is divided by vertical lines 
(red) into spaces representing centuries, and by others (faint) into 
periods of ten years; the horizontal lines denoting the length of each 
life. When the year is uncertain, an asterisk marks the probable 
date. The names of poets, and the titles of their poems, are printed 
in red, while prose is represented by blue; the works selected for 
insertion being, as far as possible, those with which the author is 
commonly identified. The names are arranged in the order of deaths, 
rather than of births, with a view to giving thereby a truer average 
impression of the contemporary literature of each period.” The 
scheme is ingenious, and the effect of each page is rather pretty; but 
we do not see that much is gained. 


The Cattle Plague in its Relation to Past Epidemics and to the 
Present Attack. By Lyon Playfair, C.B., LL.D., F.R.8., &c. (Edin- 
burgh: Edmonston and Douglas.)—Dr. Lyon Playfair has consented 
to the republication, with the authority of his name as its author, of 
the very interesting article on “The Cattle Plague” which appeared 
in the December number of the North British Review, and which we 
noticed at the time. Here, then, it is for sixpence, forming No. 11 of 
the series ‘“‘ Odds and Ends,” and enhanced by such additions as more 
recent facts required. The writer takes a very grave view of the pest, 
which he thinks will increase, and which he attributes to infection 
derived from traffic with the East of Europe. 


The Illustrated Farmer and Gardener’s Almanack for 1866. (Office 
of the Farmer.) —The Brown-Book for 1866. (Saunders, Otley, & Co.) 
—The London Diocese Book for 1866. (Rivingtons.)—These are all 
extremely useful publications, each in its separate way; but we need 
do little more than notify their appearance. The “ Farmer and Gar- 
dener’s Almanack” contains as much as many volumes ; the “ Brown 
Book” is a very good supplement to the Directory ; and the a London 
Diocese Book” is fall of facts such as clergymen may require to get 
at in a hurry. 

Of Magazines, &c., over and above those which we noticed last week, 
we have received Temple Bar (which contains a very amusing article, 
by Mr. Sala, on “The Trongate and Buchanan-street,” Glas- 
gow), the St. James’s Magazine, the Siwpenny Magazine, Our Own 
Fireside, the Boy’s Monthly Magazine, the Boy’s Own Magazine, the 
Universal Financial Review (a new periodical, of which the present 
issue is No. I.), the Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, the Young 
Englishwoman, the Monthly Packet of Evening Readings, the Church 
of the People, and the Colonial Church Chronicle, Missionary Journal, 
and Foreign Ecclesiastical Reporter. 


We have also received a new shilling edition of Walker's Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary, critically revised, enlarged, and amended by P. 
Austin Nuttall, LL.D. (Routledge & Sons) ;—Beyminstre, by the 
author of “ Lena,” being one of Smith & Elder’s “ Monthly Volumes 
of Standard Authors” ;—A Selection from the Works of Martin 
Farquhar Tupper, M.A., Sc., being the new volume of “ Moxon’s 
Miniature Poets” ;— Sunday, by the Rev. E. H. Plamtre, M.A., 
reprinted, with additions, from the Contemporary Review (Strahan) ; 
—Address of John Fowler, Esq., on his Election as President of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Session 1865-6 (Clowes & Sons) —_ 
the Victoria Pictwre Spelling Book (Warne & Co.) ;— Penny Readings in 
Prose and Verse, selected and edited by J. E. Carpenter (Warne & Co.) 5 
—a shilling edition of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s Autocrat of the Breax- 
fast Table (8S. O. Beeton) ;—and Beeton’s Book of Acting Charades and 


| Football Book, both illustrated. 
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show—novel expedients, by which to suddenly arrest public 
attention, and attract the public eye and ear.” But he contends 
that there must be something genuine at the back of all the glitter 
and fanfaronade, or the thing is a swindle; and he says that a 
physician who should drive about his business in a coach-and- 
four, preceded by a band of music, and his carriage covered with 
placards vaunting his wonderful cures, would properly be described 
as a quack anda humbug, but that, if he was really a good medical 
man, it would not be true to speak of him as an impostor. Still, 
we submit that some idea of imposition is attached to our conception 
of a humbug. In all humbugging there is an assumption or sug- 
gestion of something more than the fact warrants ; so that there is 
a degree of imposition, though not so gross a degree as we connect 
with the idea of cheating. Mr. Barnum himself, in his catalogue 
of humbugs, includes a vast amount of downright false pretence, 
often for ends very far from honest. In this class of humbugs we 
would by no means include the enterprising American showman, 
who, we believe, has always given the public a very good pennorth 
for its penny. Perhaps the most correct designation of him would 
be “the Prince of Puffers.” 

Mr. Barnum finds humbug rampant in all the employments of 
life, and he stretches the meaning of the term to make it cover a 


great many things to which it is scarcely, or not at all, applicable. | 
In his present work (he has already published an “ Autobiography,” | 


as long ago as 1855), he gives accounts of “the Spiritualists,” the 
usual trade adulterations of food, drinks, and drugs, other trade 
im 


adventurers, the “‘ Miscegenation” theory of two or three years ago, 
religious impositions and delusions, oracles, sibyls, auguries, &c. 
Under the religious head, we find a sketch of Joanna Southcott, 
though it would perhaps be more correct to describe her asa fanatic 
or a madwoman than as a humbug, for it is not clear that there 
was any conscious imposition in her statements. It will be seen 
from this that Mr. Barnum has widely departed from his own defi- 
nition of the word he has selected to sail under, and that, as well 


as the peculiar territory of make-believe in which he is himself so | 
great a king, he has taken in the vast and very different regions of | 


chicanery and superstition. He admits, however, that he means to 
be discursive. A good deal of his matter is simply compiled from 
books, and reproduces stories with which we are all familiar. 
Indeed, to a great extent he goes over the ground which was 
explored, five-and-twenty years ago, by Dr. Mackay, in his very 
interesting “ Memoirs of Popular Delusions.” Of course, however, 


Mr. Barnum is enabled to add much new matter from the stores of | 


his own mind. His book is consequently very entertaining, and, 
though the style, on purely literary grounds, cannot be considered 
choice, we find so much liveliness and good humour throughout, that 
the work is very agreeable reading. Mr. Barnum is a man of the 
world, but the world has not spoiled him. He still retains the 
decencies of life, anda respect for matters that are above and 
beyond the interests of the shop and the schemes of the speculator. 
His fervent denunciation of the man who believes in nothing but 
humbug, as the greatest humbug of all, does equal credit to his 
understanding and his heart ; and it is pleasant to find him, gigantic 
advertiser as he was, protesting with unmistakable sincerity 
against the barbarism of painting advertisements on the Pyramids 
of Egypt, or in wild and beautiful spots. It is worth while to hear 
what he has to say on this subject ; for, although we English may 
not be as great sinners in this respect as our American cousins, we 
are far from being immaculate, as it was Warren, the blacking 


man of the Strand, who defaced the Pyramid with his famous | 


puffs :-— 
“Any man with a beautiful wife or daughter would probably feel 
disagreeably if he should find branded indelibly across her smooth 


white forehead, or on her snowy shoulder, in blue and red letters, such 
@ phrase as this: ‘Try the Jigamaree Bitters!’ Very much like 
this is the sort of advertising I am speaking of. It is not likely that 
I shall be charged with squeamishness on this question. I can readily 
enough see the selfishness and vulgarity of this particular sort of 
advertising, however. 

“It is outrageously selfish to destroy the pleasure of thousands for 
the sake of a chance of additional gain. And it is an atrocious piece 
of vulgarity to flaunt the names of quack nostrums, and of the coarse 


stimulants of sots, among the beautiful scenes of nature. The pleasure | 


of such places depends upon their freedom from the associations of 
every-day concerns and troubles and weaknesses. A lovely nook of 
forest scenery, or a grand rock, like a beautiful woman, depends for 
much of its attractiveness upon the attendant sense of freedom from 
whatever is low; upon a sense of purity and of romance. And it is 
about as nauseous to find ‘ Bitters’ or ‘ Worm Syrup’ daubed upon 
the landscape as it would be upon a lady’s brow. 

Since writing this I observe that two legislatures—those of New 
Hampshire and New York—have passed laws to prevent this dirty 
misdemeanor. It is greatly to their credit, and it is in good season. 
For it is matter of wonder that some more colossal vulgarian has not 
stuck up a sign a mile long on the Palisades. But it is a matter of 
thankfulness too. At the White Mountains, many grand and beautiful 
views have been spoiled by these nostrum and bed-bug-souled fellows.” 


The strength of that final epithet is excusable under the circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Barnum tells us a good deal about the Davenport Brothers, 
and how they and other “Spiritualists” perform their tricks ; but 
this part of the book is too long for analysis, and we think we have 
read some of the explanations before. The following, however, is 
new to us, as it probably will be to many of our readers :— 


sitions in the way of sham companies, the South Sea Bubble | for the privilege of sending the first twenty words over the cable to my 
and Mississippi Scheme of the first half of last century, lotteries, | 


quack medicines, hoaxes, ghost superstitions, witchcraft, magic, | 


“The mediums produce ‘blood-red letters on the arm’ in a very 
simple way. It is done with a pencil, or some blunt-pointed instru- 
ment, it being necessary to bear on hard while the movement of 
writing is being executed. The pressure, though not sufficient to 
abrade the skin, forces the blood from the capillary vessels over which 
the pencil passes, and where, when the reaction takes place, an unusual 
quantity of blood gathers and becomes plainly visible through the 
cuticle. Gradually, as an equilibrium of the circulation is restored, 
the letters pass away. Si 

“‘ This ‘ manipulation’ is generally produced by the medium In con- 
nection with the ballot-test. Having learned the name of an investi- 
gator’s spirit-friend, in the manner stated in a previous article, the 
investigator is set to writing some other names. While he is thus 
occupied, the medium quickly slips up his sleeve under the table, and 
writes on his arm the name he has learned. 

“Try the experiment yourself, reader. Hold out your left arm ; 
clench the fist so as to harden the muscle a little, and write your 
name on the skin with a blunt pencil or any similar point, in letters 
say three-quarters of an inch long, pressing firmly enough to feel a 
little pain. Rub the place briskly a dozen times; this brings out the 
letters quickly, in tolerably-distinct red lines. 





“On thick tough skins it is difficult to produce letters in this way. 
They might also be outlined more deeply by sharply pricking in dots 
along the lines of the desired letters.” 


Here is a bit of personal confession, which is very amusing :— 


“ When the laying of the Atlantic Telegraph was nearly completed, 
I was in Liverpool. I offered the company £1,000 sterling ($5,000) 


Maseum in New York—not that there was avy intrinsic merit in the 
words, but that I fancied there was more than $5,000 worth of 
notoriety in the operation. But Queen Victoria and ‘ Old Buck” were 
ahead of me. Their messages had the preference, and 1 was com- 
pelled to ‘ take a back seat.’ ” 


There is plenty more of the same kind ia Mr. Barnum’s volume. 
| It is a readable book throughout, and may even be said to possess 
a certain value. 








THE SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS. 


TuE Geological Magazine contains some useful articles, 








but. tells 


us nothing very remarkable in the way of geological ry 
Mr. E. W. Binney, F.R.S., contributes the first paper the 
so-called Lower New Red Sandstones of Central Yor He 
endeavours to show that the true affinities of these rocks ®t not 
yet been indicated. Professor Sedgwick, who may be anded as 
the father of Permian geology, first described these deposits as a 
peculiar formation of gritstone subordinate to the Yorkshire. coal- 


field. He afterwards, however, altered his opinion, and suggested 
that the sandstones in question belong to the magnesian limestone. 
Professor Phillips regards them too as closely allied to the mill-stone 
grits. The writer of the present paper comments upon the views of 
the two distinguished geologists whose names we have cited, and 
endeavours to show that the so-called lower new red sandstones of 
central Yorkshire are essentially carboniferous deposits. He gives a 
number of sections, showing their conformability to the carboniferous 
formation and their unconformability to the permian, “nd @on- 
cludes by remarking, that, since these rocks are found to be 
quite unconformable to the overlying permian rocks, and con- 
| formable to the underlying carboniferous ones on which they 
rest, there is more reason for classing them with the lower 
than with the former. Professor Owen describes théesteeth and 
jaw of a curious fossil fish (Thlattodus suchoides) from the Kim- 
meridge clay of Norfolk. The portion of the jaw figured in the plate 
accompanying Mr. Owen’s paper is nearly seven inches in length, and 
contains twelve teeth or recesses for their attachment. .The most 
conspicuous characteristic of the teeth in both jaws is the longiti inal 
dent or notch, as if from the effect of a bruise at the middle of the 
outer side of the base. This occurs in that part of the dentine which 
was covered by cement. Mr. 8. V. Wood, jun., has an interesting 
paper on the structure of the Thames Valley, which we commend to 
the notice of metropolitan geologists ; and Mr. D. Mackintosh defends 
the action of the sea, in an able paper, in which he shows that rain 
and frost are not more powerful agents in the production of irregu- 
larities of surface than is the ocean. In the abstracts of foreign 
memoirs—a department of this journal which might be enlarged with 
advantage—we observe a notice of an important memoir by M. Favre, 
on the “ Fan-like Structure of Mont Blanc.” 

‘On Inula Salicina as an Irish Plant” is the title of the first 
paper in the Journal of Botany. The discovery of I. Salicina in Ire- 
land is of importance, from the circumstance that the plant is not to 
be found in any other portion of the British Isles. It therefore forms 
an additional link in the chain of evidence which supports the view 
that Ireland and south-western Europe were originally united by land. 
An article on “The Fecundation of Lupinus polyphyllus,” by the Rev. 
W. Leighton, displays much careful observation, and records some 
curious facts. Having watched bees entering the flower of this plant, 
and seen the stamens strike the body of the insect so as to cover it with 
pollen, he was induced to make a more careful examination of the flower. 
This investigation has led him to the conclusion, that the two sets 
of anthers have different powers, either on their own stigma or on that 
of the flower of another plant. Mr. Carruthers, of the Br.tish Museum, 
contributes a short paper on “ Seligeria calcicola,’ in whieh he 
shows that this obscure moss, which is noticed by the Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley in his ‘‘ Handbook” as a new species, was described in 1864 
by Dr. Schimper, under the title of S. subcernua. This botanist, though 
aware that Mr. Mitten had given the specific title of calcicola to this 
plant, rejected the term on account of its being equally applicable to 
, all the species of the genus, inasmuch as they all grow on calcareous 
rocks, The other articles in the present number are—* Cn the 
Orchidaceous Genus, Didymoplexis,” by Mr. 8. Kurz; “The New 
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Genera allied to Microdictyon, discovered by Menzies in the Gulf of 
Mexico,” by Dr. J. E. Gray; and “ A Few Interesting or Otherwise 
Little-known Plants,” by Dr. H. F. Hance, 


The Intellectual Observer is chiefly remarkable for a very gaudy 
plate representing that curious insect, the humming-bird hawk-moth. 
The articles are below the average of this well-conducted periodical. 
Mr. Jabez Hogg, whom we have not hitherto associated with mining 
investigations, contributes the opening paper on “ Life and Death in 
our Mines.” Although the writer is better known as an ophthalmic 
surgeon than as a mining engineer, he has compiled a useful and 
instructive article. In this, among other descriptions of apparatus, 
is one of Mr. Ansell’s recent invention for the detection of fire-damp. 
This contrivance of Mr. Ansell’s really deserves the highest praise, for 
it is a more delicate test of the presence of fire-damp than even the 
Davy safety-lamp. It consists simply of an india-rubber ball so 
arranged that when it is greatly inflated it disengages a spring, and sets a 
small bell ringing. Now, when fire-damp is present in an atmosphere in 
w! ich the ball is allowed to remain, it penetrates the latter in accordance 
with the laws of diffusion; in this way it over-distends the ball, and thus, 
by ringing the bell, warns the miner of the danger to which he is 
exposed. Dr. Richard Bithell continues his article on marine tele- 
graphy, in which he throws some doubt upon the opinion that the 
Atlantic cable was really caught by the grappling irons. ‘“ The 
evidence,” he says, “ which guided the engineers to this conclusion 
appears to consist chiefly in the fact that there was a gradually 
increasing strain on the dynamometer. Now, the rate of increase of 
strain recorded in the journal of the expedition is precisely what 
might be expected to result from the gradual straightening of the 
hauling-lines in connection with the more disadvantageous position of 
the ship as it approached a line more nearly perpendicular to the 
cable itself; and, as the hauling-tackle always gave way at the moment 
when the cable was supposed to be leaving the ground, it is extremely 
doubtful whether the grappling-irons actually touched the cable, or 
whether it might not have been held down by some other body.” 


Newton’s London Journal of Arts and Sciences contains an article 
on the Patent Law, in which the writer expresses his conviction that 
the various questions involved must be considered in the Parlia- 
mentary session now opening, and sketches what in his opinion are 
the reforms most needed. The usual descriptive list of recent patents, 
reports of scientific addresses, &c., complete the measure of the 
number. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Systematic Memory; or, How to Make a Bad Memory Good, and a 
Good Memory Better. By T. Maclaren. (F. Pitman.)—The science 
of artificial memory has often been written about before, and many 
are the ingenious gentlemen. who profess to be able to strengthen the 
recollection by certain systematic exercises, which are to enable us to 
perform prodigies which otherwise would be all but impossible. The 
art, however, has never made much progress; and we suspect that 
most persons who have ventured on any attempt to master the different 
schemes put forth, have found that they made a greater demand on 
their strength of memory than the usual necessities of daily business 
and intercourse. Mr. Maclaren thinks that he has hit upon a much 
better plan than any of those which have already been published ; and 
certainly, if his own good opinion is of any service in promoting his 
method, his success is secure, for he blows his trumpet very 
loudly indeed in the preface. “The advantages which a know- 
ledge of this art affords,” he writes, “are great, even when 
acquired in mature life; but where it is acquired early in 
life, it is evident that the uses and advantages resulting from its 
possession are incalculable. Parents will do well to encourage their 
children to learn the art, as one of the choicest and most valuable 
which can be attained. The present manual will, it is hoped, not be 
without its influence in popularizing a really valuable means of 
acquiring and retaining knowledge.” A gentleman who knows so well 
how to write his own golden opinions does not stand in need of the 
favourable notice of others; nor, quite independently of this consider- 
ation, are we disposed to say much in commendation of Mr. Maclaren’s 
system of artificial memory. It appears to us very complex and 
difficult of acquirement, and we should say that a memory naturally 
weak would be very likely to be confused by the elaborate helps which 
are offered it. Weare te translate words into pictures, figures into 
letters, compound figures into words and phrases; are to form little 
stories in our minds, and to establish a multitude of subtle telegraphic 
lines of if€ercommunication between different sets of ideas. Howa 
weak memory can be helped by having more to recollect, and a whole 
system of checks and correspondences to bear in mind, we confess we 
do not understand ; but Mr. Maclaren says he has done wonders with 
his system, and of course we have no ground for saying that he 

has not. 


The Contemporary Review. No. II. February. (Strahan.)—The 
writer of the criticism on Mr. John Stuart Mill’s work on Sir William 
Hamilton’s philosophy returns to the charge in the new number of 
this Review, and gives several instances of what he regards as Mr: 
Mill’s misrepresentations of his author, and blunderings in the first 
principles of metaphysics. Into the niceties of the controversy we do 
not propose to enter; but we must remark in passing that the writer 
does not appear to us to treat Mr. Mill with that respect which his 
great abilities and established reputation demand, even if he be 
mistaken in the views he has expressed in the work under notice. 
The article on the late Rev. Frederick William Robertson, of 
Brighton, sketches the chief incidents in the life of that con- 
Scientious, but feverish and unhappy, worker. The essay on 
“Convocation” is in favour of the revival of our ecclesiastical Par- 
liament, which the writer thinks has done much during the last two 
years towards strengthening its position in the country. In the con- 
cluding remarks we read :—* When al! religious parties are fairly 
represented, and show themselves in their real force within the walls 





of the Jerusalem Chamber, there may cease to be that jealousy of 
ecclesiastical domination which has hitherto been excited among the 
laity by propositions emanating from that quarter. The constitution 
of the Lower House may, possibly, under such circumstances, be 
remodelled, and adapted to the present exigences of the clergy, not 
only with the general acquiescence of every order in the Church, but 
with the sanction of the Crown itself. There will then be no more 
attempts to try heretics or censure bad books, but numberless prac- 
tical questions bearing upon the spiritual amelioration of the people 
will receive the attention of practical men, well acquainted, through 
their own experience, with the evils to be remedied, and with the 
necessary conditions for successfully grappling with them.” The 
Rev. Canon Robertson furnishes a yaper on “ Becket Literature” — 
that is to say, on works relating or illustrating the life of Thomas a 
Becket—and Mr. Edward Dowden one on “ French Alsthetics.” The 
article on “ Church Government in the Colonies” is full of matter for 
thought. It is by the Rev. W. H. Fremantle, M.A., and is in favour 
of the ultimate separation of the colonial churches from the mother 
country, and the adoption in our dependencies of* the voluntary 
principle. 

New Readings in Shakspere; or, Proposed Emendations of the Tent. 
By Robert Cartwright, M.D. (John Russell Smith.)—According to 
Dr. Cartwright’s introductory sentences, “ these new readings are the 
product of pleasant evenings over Mr. Dyce’s second edition of Shake- 
speare;” but we should doubt whether the careful and judicious 
commentator to whom he alludes would sanction many of them. 
Several appear to us very wide of the mark, if not absolutely purpose- 
less. Why, for instance, for “as wicked dew,” in one of Caliban’s 
speeches, are we to read, “ as cursed dew” ?—why, for “leave not a 
wreck behind,” substitute “‘a scrap behind” ? why change “ thrilling 
regions of thick-ribbed ice” into the tame, insufficient, and common. 
place expression, “chilling regions,” &c.? Nor are we disposed to 
alter “* May’s new-fangled earth” —a natural and apptopriate image— 
into “ May’s new-fangled hearth,” though it may have been the custom 
to decorate the fire-place with flowers in summer; or “ heady mur- 
der” into “hideous murder,” because in “ King John” we have 
‘hideous death.” Some of Dr. Cartwright’s suggestions are more 
happy ; but they seem, for the most part, to be little more than guesses 
in the dark. 


The Student's Chart of English Literature. Arrranged by J. W. 
Morris, F.L.S. (Longmans.)—This is so strange a looking book—if 
book it can be rightly called—that we will leave the compiler to 
describe it in his own words :—* The page is divided by vertical lines 
(red) into spaces representing centuries, and by others (faint) into 
periods of ten years; the horizontal lines denoting the length of each 
life. When the year is uncertain, an asterisk marks the probable 
date. The names of poets, and the titles of their poems, are printed 
in red, while prose is represented by blue; the works selected for 
insertion being, as far as possible, those with which the author is 
commonly identified. The names are arranged in the order of deaths, 
rather than of births, with a view to giving thereby a truer average 
impression of the contemporary literature of each period.” The 
scheme is ingenious, and the effect of each page is rather pretty; but 
we do not see that much is gained. 


The Cattle Plague in its Relation to Past Epidemics and to the 
Present Attack. By Lyon Playfair, C.B., LL.D., F.R.8., &. (Edin- 
burgh: Edmonston and Douglas.)—Dr. Lyon Playfair has consented 
to the republication, with the authority of his name as its author, of 
the very interesting article on “The Cattle Plague” which appeared 
in the December number of the North British Review, and which we 
noticed at the time. Here, then, it is for sixpence, forming No. 11 of 
the series ‘‘ Odds and Ends,” and enhanced by such additions as more 
recent facts required. The writer takes a very grave view of the pest, 
which he thinks will increase, and which he attributes to infection 
derived from traffic with the East of Europe. 


The Illustrated Farmer and Gardener’s Almanack for 1866. (Office 
of the Farmer.) —The Brown-Book for 1866. (Saunders, Otley, & Oo.) 
—The London Diocese Book for 1866. (Rivingtons.)—These are all 
extremely useful publications, each in its separate way ; but we need 
do little more than notify their appearance. The “ Farmer and Gar- 
dener’s Almanack” contains as much as many volumes ; the “ Brown 
Book” is a very good supplement to the Directory ; and the “ London 
Diocese Book” is fall of facts such as clergymen may require to get 
at in a hurry. 

Of Magazines, &c., over and above those which we noticed last week, 
we have received Temple Bar (which contains a very amusing article, 
by Mr. Sala, on “The Trongate and Buchanan-street, Glas- 
gow), the St. James’s Magazine, the Sivpenny Magazine, Our Own 
Fireside, the Boy’s Monthly Magazine, the Boy’s Own Magazine, the 
Universal Financial Review (a new periodical, of which the present 
issue is No. I.), the Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, the Young 
Englishwoman, the Monthly Packet of Evening Readings, the Church 
of the People, and the Colonial Church Chronicle, Missionary Journal, 
and Foreign Ecclesiastical Reporter. 


have also received a new shilling edition of Walker's Pro- 
a Dictionary, critically revised, enlarged, and amended by P. 
Austin Nuttall, LL.D. (Routledge & Sons) ;—Beyminstre, by the 
author of * Lena,” being one of Smith & Elder’s “ Monthly Volumes 
of Standard Authors” ;—A Selection from the Works of Martin 
Farquhar Tupper, M.A., Sc., being the new volume of * Moxon’s 
Miniature Poets” ;— Sunday, by the Rev. EH. H. Plumtre, M.A., 
reprinted, with additions, from the Contemporary Review aarp yt 
—Address of John Fowler, Esq., on his Election as President of t 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Session 1865-6 (Clowes & Sons) - 
the Victoria Pictwre Spelling Book (Warne & Co.) ;— Penny ony 9,9 in 
Prose and Verse, selected and edited by J. E. Carpenter (Warne Ho )s 
—a shilling edition of Oliver Wendell Holmes's Autocrat of the nt 
fast Table (S. O. Beeton) ;—and Beeton’s Book of Acting Charades 


Football Book, both illustrated. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 


TE statement made by a contemporary that the penalties inflicted 
upon Messrs. Lacroix & Co. for publishing Proudhon’s ‘ Evangiles 
Annotées” are, in all probability, the cause of the delayed issue of 
Rénan’s “ Apostles,” we can contradict on the very best authority. 
he Professor's new work was announced to appear last December. 
but the author found himself unable to complete the task he had set 
himself, and now the book will not appear until the middle of next 
month. Asa member of the Institute, and holding a very high posi- 
tion in French literary society, M. Rénan has no fear of being included 
in any interdict which may have been issued against the writings of 
Proudhon. 

Respecting the so-called ‘complete works” of Proudhon, now in 
course of publication in Paris, we learn that four editors will assist in 
their completion. These gentlemen are Messrs. J. A. Langlois, 
G. Duchene, F. G. Bergmann, and F., Delhasse. Notwithstanding 
that Proudhon himself desired they should assist in editing his ‘works, 
some dissatisfaction has been expressed at calling the unfinished ‘works 
“ complete,” and readers wish to know “‘ where M. Proudhon ends, and 
Langlois & Co. begin.” A Paris correspondent, speaking of Proud- 
hon’s method of literary composition, says his manner of working was 
this :—‘‘ When an idea struck him, he would write it out at length, 
generally in the shape of a newspaper article; then he would put it 
in an envelope, and whenever a new idea occurred to him, or he 
obtained additional information, he would write it on a piece of paper 
and add it to the envelope. When a sufficient quantity of material 
was assembled, he would write an article for some review or magazine. 
This article he would place in a larger envelope, and add thoughts and 
information to it until, at last, the article became a book; and the 
day after the publication of his book he would place it in a pasteboard 
box, and add thoughts and additional information as he came into 
possession of them.” 


Amongst reeent American publications, we notice a ‘“ Speech of 
George Francis Train on Irish Independence and English Neu- 
trality,” extending to fifty-six pages—a tolerably long performance, 
apparently. 

Concerning the monument to John Bunyan proposed to be erected 
in the town of Bedford, the treasurer of the fund has issued a circular 
in which he says that “ it is resolved that the monument shall take 
the form of large and handsome schools, to be called ‘The Bunyan 
Rooms.’ The cost is estimated at nearly three thousand pounds. 
Towards the amount, his Grace the Duke of Bedford has contributed 
£25, and about twelve hundred pounds have been promised by the 
first promoters of the scheme, before making any appeal beyond their 
own circle.” Amongst other classes of society appealed to for sub- 
scriptions, the promoters have issued a special circular “to the 
publishers of Bunyan’s works,” considering that, as they have 
benefited by the sale of the writings of the great Allegorist, they 
will be all the more ready to “contribute to this monument.” The 
sums thus contributed are to be entered “in the treasurer’s accounts 
as *The Subscription of the Publishers of the Works of Bunyan.’” 


A journal similar in scope to Public Opinion has just been started 
in Boston, United States, under the name of “ Every Saturday, a 
Journal of Choice Reading.’ Unlike Public Opinion, however, Every 
Saturday will consist entirely of articles selected from the current 
literature of other countries (chiefly of England), and will not, there- 
fore, reflect the opinion of the journals of its own country. The editor 
is very complimentary to British journalism :—‘“ Much of the best 
literature of the day is found in the English and Continental Maga- 
zines and periodicals, and it is the design of the publishers of the new 
journal to reproduce the choicest selections from these for American 
readers, in a form at once attractive and inexpensive.” As the price 
is to be 10 cents per number, equal under general circumstances to 
5d. of our money, the publication does not, to our mind, seem so very 
** inexpensive.” 

M. Guizot is said to be busy at work upon the second volume of his 
“ Religious Meditations,” the last proof-sheets of which are now 
engaging his attention. 


A paragraph having recently appeared stating that a “ Catalogue 
of the Collection of early Newspapers and Hssayists, formed by the 
late John Thomas Hope, Esq., and presented to the Bodleian Library 
by the late Rev. Fred. W. Hope, M.A., D.C.L.,” is about to be issued by 
the Oxford Clarendon Press, we beg to say that such a publication 
was issued at least a month since. The Catalogue was drawn up with 
great care by Mr. J. H. Burn, a son-in-law of the famous William 
Hone, and the well-known author of “ A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
London Traders, Tavern and Coffee-house Tokens, presented to the 
Corporation of London Library by H. B. H. Beaufoy, Esq.” The curious 
collection of Ephemerides described in the following Catalogue was 
formed by the late J. T. Hope, Esq., the father of the donor, by whose 
liberality the University of Oxford has been so greatly enriched. To 
very valuable collections of Entomology and Prints, he added the 
magnificent gift of Newspapers and Essayists described in the following 
pages. The librarian of the Bodleian says :—“ Unhappily, the defici- 
encies in Mr. Hope’s set occur in a period (the 17th century) which 
the Bodleian is ill able to fill up; the librarian would, therefore, ask 
collectors to contribute any odd numbers of early English newspapers 
they may possess, with a view to perfecting the special branch repre- 
sented by the collection.” Scattered through the Catalogue are 
numerous interesting particularsconcerning the editors and contributors 
to our early English newsletters, journals, and magazines. 

Some American journals, in mentioning the fact that a monumental 
tablet to the memory of Mr. Thackeray had been recently placed in 
Westminster Abbey, complain of the indifference shown by us to the 
relics of our great men, and instance the appearance in English news- 

of such advertisements as the following :—“ One or two most 
interesting relics of this esteemed author [Thackeray] for sale, in- 
elading the Pocket Horace, constantly used by him, and a volume of 
early sketches, evidently the production of his youth.” Two years 
ago, when the furniture and library of Mr. Thackeray were sold by 








| fied in His Works,” by G. Chapiin Child, M.D. ; 


auction within a few weeks of his decease, these Transatlantic 
journals expressed a similar surprise, and hinted in very plain words 
that with them the surviving relatives always looked after the relics, 












The old report that Mr. Tennyson is busily engaged upon a classical 
subject has been revived. Many of our readers may remember that 
some four years since a similar statement was put in circulation which 
was gradually varied until the poem in preparation was said to relate 
to “a very early period of British history.” The coming poem, as in 
the case of “ Enoch Arden,” will not improbably be on a very different 
subject from that guessed at. 

The extensive and valuable politico-historical library of the late 
Joseph Parkes, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery, formerly of Bir. 
mingham, is about to be sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, & Hodge, 
The library comprises Parliamentary history and statistics ; curious and 
rare Tracts of the times of Charles I. and II.; singular early Trials and 
interesting Reports; Parliamentary History and Debates; Treatises 
on Criminal Law, the Peerage, Episcopacy, and Reform ; Tracts on 
the South-Sea Company, Roundheads, and many other subjects. The 
extraordinary gathering of books, tracts, and MSS. relating to the 
famous Junius controversy, formed by the deceased gentleman for the 
purpose of writing a still further inquiry into this mystery, will not 
be sold. They are to be retained until the projected work is published, 


Miss Isa Craig is said to be the editor of the new sixpenny Argosy, 
which is republished in New York by the Messrs. Strahan. 


The author of “ What Men have Said about Women,” Mr. Henry 
Southgate, the book auctioneer of Fleet-street, has another volume 
almost ready for the press. Its title will be “‘ A Dictionary of Illus- 
trated Fact and Suggestive Thought, Analytically Arranged,” a some- 
what similar volume, we suppose, to his ‘“‘Many Thoughts of Many 
Minds.” The compiler says :—“In this railroad age it has become a 
difficult matter for one to sit down and write thoughtfully a great book, 
or to read one. We want to get at the kernel at once; and it has 
occurred to the compiler of this ‘ Suggestive Dictionary’ to endeavour 
to supply, as the means of doing this, a work that a mere literary 
man, who lives by the sweat of his brain, could scarcely accomplish, 
as it would inevitably consume too much time, without pay, and he 
must live as he works on. This is not the case with the compiler; 
being engaged in trade, collecting the materials for the book has been 
with him the work of his leisure evening hours, extending over many 
years. Consequently, these have assumed wondrous proportions, 
numbering some hundred folio volumes of MS. and illustration.” 


































































































Mr. Francis Fry, of Bristol, well known as the editor of a number 
of fac-simile editions of early copies of the Scriptures, and works 
relating to the clergy, has just completed a bibliographical description 
of the Great Bible, 1539, and the six editions of Cranmer’s Bible, 
1540 and 1541, printed by Grafton and Whitchurch ; also, of the 
editions, in large folio, of the authorized version of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, printed in the years 1611, 1613, 1617, 1634, and 1640. The work 
is intended to serve not only as a bibliographical description of the 
folios above-named, but also as a key whereby to identify the editions. 
And the evidence afforded from the comparison of a large number of 
copies has, it is hoped, decided some doubts relating to them. It is 
illustrated with titles and passages from the editions, the genealogies, 
and the maps, copied in fac-simile ; also with an identification of every 
leaf of the first seven, and of many leaves of the other editions, on fifty- 
one plates; together with an original leaf of each of the editions 
described. 

A “Pictorial History of the Civil War,’ by B. J. Lossing, will 
shortly be published in Philadelphia. The work will be issued a 
volume at a time, and will contain more than two thonsand engra- 
vings illustrative of the subject, of which about one hundred and 
thirty will be portraits of prominent men on both sides, including 
Governors of States, generals in the field, and statesmen and con- 
spirators in council; also views and maps of battle-grounds; head- 
quarters of officers ; weapons and ships of war ; forts, arsenals ; medals 
of honour and other gifts of gratitude; costumes of soldiers, and a 
great variety of other subjects, “‘ whereby the eye is well instructed 
concerning the materials used in the conflict.” It is said that this 
will be regarded as the standard history of the civil war. 


Mr. HaRDWICKE writes to say why Professor Gamgee’s work on the 
Cattle Plague did not appear at the time it was announced. It 
seems that the accumulation of interesting and useful matter has 
been so enormous that the work has expanded, from the pamphlet 
form in which it was originally intended to appear, into a very thick 
octavo volume of more than eight hundred pages, and it was thought 
advisable to delay publication, in order that the history of the out- 
break might be given. The book is now, however, completed, and 
will be in the hands of the public in a few days. 

Messrs. RIVINGTONS have in preparation :—‘‘ The Annotated Book of 
Common Prayer,” by several writers, edited by the Rev. John Henry 
Blunt ; Dean Alford’s “ New Testament for English Readers,” Vol. 1V.; 
and “The Prayer-Book Interleaved,” by W. M. Campion and W. J. 
Beaumont. 

Messrs. J. H. Parker & Co. have in the press :—“‘ On the Imitation 
of Christ,” by Thomas-i-Kempis, presentation edition; “ Calender of 
the Prayer-Book,” illustrated with engravings. 

Mr. Murray includes in his latest list :—‘‘ Benedicite—God Magni- 
and * Meditations on 
the Actual State of the Christian Religion,” by M. Guizot. 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Son, & Marston have nearly ready ‘“‘ The 
White Favor,” by Henry Holl, 3 vols.; and other works already 
announced. 

Messrs. Hurst & BiackettT will publish this month “ The Life and 
Letters of Lady Arabella Stuart,” by Elizabeth Cooper, 2 vols., with 
illustrations ; “ Falkner Lyle,” by Mark Lemon, 3 vols. ; and “ Gilbert 
Rugge,” by the author of “A First Friendship,” &c., 3 vols. 

Messrs. CuapMan & Hatt will publish early this month a new 
novel, by Mr. G. Whyte Melville, entitled “ Cerise,” in 3 vols.; also 
“ The Young Geometrician, or Practical Geometry without. Compasses,” 
by Oliver Byrne, with coloured diagrams, &c. , 


